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Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from 
all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


HE West produces more meat animals, and dairy and poultry products than it consumes; the 
East consumes more meats, butter, cheese, poultry, and eggs than it produces. How to bring 
together producers and consumers that average hundreds of miles apart is one of the nation’s biggest 
economic problems. 
Swift & Company sells meats, butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, hides, glands, sheep skins, and dozens 
of other products and by-products. The money that Swift receives for all of its products is designated 
as its wholesale food and by-products dollar. During 1935, this dollar was paid out as follows: 


74.7 cents went to producers of livestock and other agricultural products 
10.9 “ went for Labor (including wages and salaries) 
3.2 went for Transportation 
3 went for Interest 
4.3 went for Supplies 
4.7 went for Rents, Taxes, Refrigeration, Insurance, Pensions, Travel- 


ing, Telephone, Telegraph, Stationery, Depreciation and other 
expense items 


Balance remaining with Swift & Company: 
1.9 “ Net Earnings 
100 cents 


Only by continually improving its manufacturing and distributive methods can the company return 
to producers so large a share of the wholesale food and by-products dollar. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry consuming city, town, and hamlet in the United States 
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Editorial 


Comment on : 


-§ 
FB 
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Sheep and Wool Affairs 


We recommend that every wool grower ask himself 
the questions printed on page 8 of this issue. These were 
prepared by the Secretary of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association. They apply with equal con- 
cern to every wool grower in all the 
other states. If not too late, the study 
of these questions will take you to your state convention. 
In any case you still can arrange to reach the convention 
of the National Wool Growers Association at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, on January 26, 27, and 28. 

There representatives of twelve state organizations of 
wool growers will unite to say what they want the 75th 
Congress and the executive departments of the federal gov- 
ernment to do, or not do, for or to, the sheep business. The 
wool growers’ organizations do a lot of work for the indus- 
try on a lot of questions outside of the government depart- 
ments. Every association undertaking or activity directly 
affects the pocketbook of every wool grower. 

If you, Mr. Wool Grower, are not familiar with the 
work these organizations do for you, then attend your state 
convention, and the national, and get some new ideas for 
your outfit. Don’t fool-yourself by thinking that all the 
helpful things that come to your business “just happen.” 
They sometimes happen wrong when your representatives 
do not have your advice and your support back of them at 
the time decisions are to be made at Washington or in your 
state capitol, or in the offices of the tax commissions, the 
railroads, the stockyards companies and a lot of other places 
that could be named. 

If the convention programs are dry, that is your fault. 
If you don’t like them, say so, and loudly, to the men who 
make them. Better yet, rise up and say what you think, 
from the floor of the convention, and don’t stop to guess 
what the other boys want to do. Tell them what you think 
ought to be done and stay with it. That way will make better 
conventions and a better sheep business. That’s what con- 
ventions are for! If you are not accustomed to talking in 
public, just get up and start. You'll be agreeably surprised. 

January the 21st 37,000 chain stores and a great 
numberof independent stores and meat markets start a 
national campaign to sell more lamb at better prices. The 
reasons and details appear on page 21. 

The lamb market has been in decidedly 
bad shape. Something is going to be done 
about it. The feed-lot men have been taking 
bad medicine in the shape of losses. Naturally, they must 
try to get it back when they buy lambs to be fed next win- 
ter. But if the recent bad market can be reversed, then 
every one will be more liberal and happier in doing busi- 
hess on the 1937 lamb crop. 


Conventions 


Selling 
Lamb 


This campaign won’t cost any lamb raiser a cent. The 
chain and other stores that sell meat expect to make a 
profit and to enlarge their lamb business for the future. 
They are not going to cut prices in order to increase their 
volume of lamb business. It’s a straight-out business propo- 
sition, promoted through the cooperation of producers, 
feeders, processors, and retailers. It starts January 21, 
1937. Every man who expects to sell lambs in 1937 should 
check up the meat shops in his locality and see that they 
join in the campaign. 

In the early twenties the National Wool Grower and 
numerous other agricultural publications demanded a clear- 
cut statement of the agricultural policy of the national 

government. They got it in March, 1933 
Agricultural And now it is restated in the light of 
Policy the election, somewhat modified, and 

more considerately discussed. This is 
done by Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace in his 
recent annual report. Significant sections of that report are 
reprinted in this issue. 

Real progress was made in the financing of agricul- 
tural production and marketing between 1923 and 1934 
and this has been carried farther under the Farm Credit 
Administration set up in 1933. The Tariff Act of 1930 also 
took a new attitude toward the place of agriculture in our 
national economy. 

But the problems of improper use of both private and 
public lands and the handling of surplus crops no longer 
exportable, remained and continued to become more seri- 
ous. Then followed the vetoed McNary-Haugen bills and 
finally, in 1929, the law for operation of the Farm Board. 
The scope and methods of the Farm Board proved unequal 
to a quick solution of the situation. In fact, the Farm Board 
was not intended to act solely as an emergency set-up. It 
contemplated establishment of better and permanent sys- 
tems of distribution of crops and livestock and meats. Its 
failures and its successes have been important in subse- 
quent planning and maturing of a national agricultural 
policy. 

It can no longer be said that the United States Gov- 
ernment lacks an agricultural policy. Of course, there 
never can be complete agreement among those interested 
or affected upon a policy devised by members of an elected 
administrative and legislative group. As to the earnestness 
and sincerity of President Roosevelt’s agricultural advisors, 
no question ever has been raised. As to the wisdom or fair- 
ness of some of their views and methods, there must, of 
course, continue to be outspoken but constructive criticism 
by individuals or volunteer groups equally earnest and sin- 
cere in their views and desires to bring each branch of 
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agriculture up to its highest service to the national welfare. Secretary Wallace’s statements do not indicate agree. 
As a presentation of the administration’s policy and ment with newspaper reports that the administration woulq 
how it is calculated to work out in future years, Secretary seek amendment of the 1936 legislation to reserve to the 
Wallace’s statements are courageous, frank and decidedly federal government full control over the soil conservation 
constructive. He adheres to the plan of controlled produc- movement which that law contemplated should pass into 
tion when necessary and continued use of federal funds to the hands of the states in 1938, to be administered by grants 
compensate farmers who change their practices to fit in of federal funds. 
with the plans authorized by the Soil Conservation Act of There can be no doubt that Congress will again be 


1935 and amended in 1936. 


willing to appropriate as it did last March when 470 million 


It is now certain that the present agricultural policy dollars was allotted for payments to farmers or land owners, 
The question of levying special taxes upon crops and liye. 
stock to defray the cost of the program can be expected to 
arise when the coming session of Congress takes up the 


will be given a full and fair trial. Judgment as to its sound- 
ness and success will be registered by future balloting. Cer- 
tain it is, that in the long run the country will have the 
agricultural policy which a majority approves and is willing 


to support in its effect upon taxes, prices and the status of 80vernment budget for the fiscal year 1938 and frames its 


the rural population. 


usual revenue bill. 











Why Reduce Tariffs? 


— producers of agricultural 

products, including livestock pro- 
ducts, are insistent that our tariffs be 
reduced. They take the position that a 
reduction in our tariffs would increase 
the prices of such articles as they ex- 
port to us. 

Let us take the case of wool. The 
price of imported wool in the United 
States is the foreign price plus the tar- 
iff. When our importers buy wool in 
the Argentine, they pay the full world 
price for it—the Argentine producer 
gets as much for his wool from them 
as from any other buyer in the world. 
The fact that the buyer will have to 
pay a tariff to get that wool into the 
United States does not at all enter into 
the transaction, or in any way affect 
the price. That the United States has 
said that on arrival at our ports a duty 
of 34 cents (clean content) will have 
to be paid on that wool is of no con- 
cern to the Argentine producer, so long 
as he receives the world price. That we 
have an internal arrangement of our 
own affecting wool is of no importance 
to the outside world, unless the remov- 
al of the tariff would directly increase 
the demand for wool from outside 
countries. 

With our own production and the 
amount we import, our supply of wool 
is fully adequate for all domestic needs. 
The removal of the tariff would not in- 
crease the consumption of wool in this 
country. The tariff on wool as compar- 
ed to the cost of the finished garment 


is so insignificant that its absence could he benefit. With that thought before 
in no wise affect the use of wool gar- — us, it is clear that a nation that reduce; 
ments. If this is true, then the foreign- its tariff on the application of foreign. 
er has some other motive in asking that ers must do so with the full knowledge 
our tariff be reduced. What is that mo- of what their purpose is and what the 
tive? results will be. 
He knows the production of wool S. W. McClure 

in the United States costs decidedly 
more than in any other producing coun- 


try. Therefore, he reasons that if he ° 
had free access to our markets, he Pr edator y Animal Catch 


could and would undersell our produc- in 1935 and 1936 
ers to such an extent that they would 


be forced to quit wool growing and he _—— Bureau of Biological Survey 
would take their place in supplying reports that during the fiscal year 
our country in wool. Thus, he seeks ending June 30, 1935, a total of 66; 
by this device deliberately to destroy 662 predatory animals were taken. 
our industry in order that he may pro- Of that number, 59,289 were coyotes, 
fit thereby. Only in that way could 5,387 bobcats and lynxes, 1,332 
wolves, 349 mountain lions, and 305 
stock-killing bears. Hunters employ- 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR ed from FERA funds in the states of 

Cc ‘ Montana, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Wash- 

onventions . : 
ekliss' RUN decid: ‘Wisbadis ington and Wyoming accounted for 
January 12-13, 1937 12,695 of the predators killed. 


American National, El Paso, Texas— : ; 
January 12.14,’ 1937 During the fiscal year ending June 


Idaho Wool Growers, Pocatello— 30, 1936, the total kill was 73,127, of 


January 14-16, 1937 ; 
Cheah Weel Groves, Salk Loko Ciyp— which 64,566 were coyotes, 6,986 


January 19-20, 1937 bobcats and lynxes, 1,115 wolves, 287 


National Wool Growers, Albuquerque, * * » feels 
N. M.—January 26.28, 1937 mountain lions and 173 stock-killing 


New Mexico Wool Growers, Albuquer- bears. Emergency funds accounted 
SS ) 28, 1937 (Business for 12,807 of the above total. WPA 
Sh appropriations in Idaho, Oregon, 

ows ‘ s 
y sed 
Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah— Texas, Utah and Wyoming cae : 
January 8-14, 1937 in the capture of 11,552 predators; 
ara Sigck how: Denver—Janu- | Soil Conservation Service funds in 
Sonsiwwesteen Exposition and Fat Arizona and New Mexico were resp0l- 
toc ow, Ft. Worth, Texas— . +» Ne- 
March 12.21, 1937 sible for 78 and ECW funds in Ne 
vada, New Mexico and Oregon for 426. 


























The Alvarado Hotel, Official Headquarters for the National C. tion at Albuquerque 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


for the 
Seventy-Second Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, Albuquerque, 


New Mexico, January 26-28, 1937 


Monday, January 25, 1937 
2:30 P. Mi—Meeting of Executive Committee—Official 
Headquarters, Alvarado Hotel. 
Tuesday, January 26, 1937 
9:00 A. M.—Registration. 
10:00 A. M.—Music 
Invocation: Rev. George Weber 
Address of Welcome: Governor Clyde Tingley 
Response: 
The President’s Address: R. C. Rich 
Address: Mrs. J. R. Eliason, President, Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association 
The Argentine Sanitary Convention: Dr. S. 
W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho 
2:00 P. M.— Music 
The Secretary’s Report: F. R. Marshall 
National Agricultural Policies: Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture M. L. Wilson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
The, 1937 Program on Conservation of Range 
Lands: George E. Farrell, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Washington D. C. 
Forest Grazing Policies: F. H. Silcox, Chief, 
United States Forest Service 
Wednesday, January 27, 1936 
10:00 A. M.— Music 
Significance of 1936 Changes in Lamb Mar- 
keting: J. S. Campbell, Market News Ser- 
vice, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 
Address: Roger Gillis, Del Rio, Texas 
Demonstration of Government Grading and 
Stamping of Lamb: B. F. McCarthy, Meat 
Grading Service, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
Discussion: Should Government Grading and 
Stamping Be Made Compulsory for Lamb? 


2:00 P. M.—Music 

The National Lamb Sales Campaign: John 
A. Logan, Secretary, National Association 
of Food Chains, Washington, D. C. 

The Lamb Feeders’ Problems: Irving Haines, 
President, Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association, Rockyford, Colorado. 

Getting Lambs from Range to Feed Lot: 
Claude Harper, Sheep Extension Specialist, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Administration of the Taylor Grazing Act: 
(Speaker to be announced later.) 

Discussion 

Thursday, January 28, 1937 

10:00 A. M.—Music 

Wildlife in Relation to Livestock Production: 
Dr. H. L. Shantz, Division of Range Man- 
agement, United States Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Wool Market Situation: Charles Redd, 
President, and C. J. Fawcett, Manager, 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 

Recent Methods in Coyote Control: Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Chief, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Modern Wool Fabrics: Otto Stabell, Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, New Jersey 

2:00 P. M.—Music 

Report of Committee on Wool Marketing 

Report of Committee on Lamb Marketing 

Report of Committee on Public Lands 

Report of Committee on Forest Grazing 

Report of Committee on Predatory Animals 

Report of Committee on General Resolutions 

Unfinished Business 

New Business 

Election of Officers 

: : Page 

Meeting of Executive Committe: At v AHO 
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Railroad and Hotel Rates fo, 


the National Convention 


Hotel Rates 


Ample hotel space at reasonable rates will be avail- 
able for those attending the annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, January 26-28, 1937, through the three 
beautiful hotels there: The Alvarado, Franciscan and 
El Fidel. 


Rates at the Alvarado run from $2.50 up. 


The Franciscan is operated on the Continental 
Plan, that is, all room rates include a full course 
breakfast, served either in the bedroom or dining 
room at guest’s option, without extra charge. Rates 
are as follows: 
Class of Room Single Double 
Utilizing public bath $3.50 
Connecting shower, two rooms, each 3.00 4.50 
Private shower 3.50 5.00 A 
Connecting bath, two rooms, each. 3.00 4.50 
Private bath , 5.00 Hig 


Private bath and twin beds 5.50 
The Franciscan Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mexico Private bath, twin beds, small parlor 7.00 


At the El Fidel, these rates will apply: Room with- and 

Railroad Rates out bath, single $2.00, double $3.00; with shower bath, nee 
single $2.50, double $3.50; with tub bath, single $3.00, acc 
double $4.00; with twin beds, $4.50 and $5.00. . int 
tor 
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Round-trip rates of a single fare plus 
one third are available from all western 
territory to Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
during the convention. First-class (one 
and one third) round-trip fares, good 
for thirty days, are shown below from 
various points to the convention city: 


Yakima, Washington ~~... $93.90 
Walla Walla, Washington 



























































Greeley, Colorado San Francisco, California $$: Dal Rid: Tee 28.0) Alb 
Fort Collins, Colorado Fresno, California 85° Sanderson, Texas ee. 22.70 AUDI 
Grand Junction, Colorado Los Angeles, California El Paso, Texas = fron 
Denver, Colorado i San Angelo, Texas ae ; 
Pueblo, Colorado Winnemucca, Nevada : Sonora, Texas nen W 


Elko, Nevad ee ee 
a i i i “Nias Vaughn, New Mexico —_._____- o mop 
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ALBUQUERQUE 
NEW MEXICO 


aa. 
The City that Nobody Forgets 


— 


By John P. Murphy, Manager, 


Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce 


| eeiahinncs largest city in 
New Mexico and largest on 


Highway No. 85 between Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, and El Paso, Texas, and on High- 
way No. 66 between Amarillo, Texas, 
and Los Angeles, California, is a thriv- 
ing, cosmopolitan center with excellent 


accommodations for conventions. It is 
in the heart of an area so rich in his- 
toric and scenic attractions that it well 
merits an especially planned visit while 
you are attending the convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Residentially, Albuquerque is beau- 
tiful. For many years, home builders 
have been making the most of a south- 
western architecture which blends the 
influences of old Spanish and Indian 
pueblo designs. Because of the length 
of the summer season, rather than in- 
tensity of heat, trees and shrubs and 
lawns are prized, and the traveler drop- 
ping into this sheltered dip, from long 
journeys across monotonous rolling 
mesa lands, has a feeling of discovery 
and exultation, as if he had come upon 
an oasis in a desert. 

There are six motion picture theaters 
'o entertain home folks and the thous- 
| ands of visitors who come to Albu- 
querque from long distances within the 
state, for shopping, for medical and 
dental attention and for the city life. 
Albuquerque is a good fast day’s drive 
from any larger city. 

With it all, Albuquerque is quite cos- 
mopolitan. You get used to seeing on 


A Mountain Drive Near 
Albuquerque 


Below, Street Scene in the 
Convention City 
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its streets many kinds of people, from 
almost everywhere: leisurely tourists, 
strolling from shop to shop; Indians 
from numerous different pueblos, each 
with the distinctive, colorful costume 
of his people; swank business men 
from eastern commercial centers, who 
come to this key point to check upon 
regional operations; government offi- 
cials and army officers; movie actors 
and actresses, on stop-overs to and 
from Hollywood and New York. 
And, watch the traffic. There’s 
plenty of it, and it’s going places. On 


a busy Saturday night, with all the 
neon glare and people on the streets, 
you'll think you’re back among the sky- 
scrapers. Then look up, and see the 
reassuring bright stars in the deep blue 
sky and revel in the thought that you’re 
still in the roomy West, where the 
buildings are low and the mountains 
high. 

You'll feel at home quickly in Albu- 
querque. It’s a key point in a vast 
recreation land and sees lots of tour- 
ists. The steady build-up of the city, 
through good years and bad, is largely 





due to the great number of people who 
fall in love with the place and want to 
make their homes here. 

North and south along the Rio 
Grande River, near which the city 
stands, there runs a narrow ribbon of 
fertile river bottom land that affords 
comfort and subsistence to hundreds 
of small farmers, but there is no grand 
scale farming, such as might support 
a city like this in the Middle West. 
Stock feeding, as an industry, is in its 
infancy. This picture may change in 
the next few years, because a huge 
conservancy project has only recently 
reached completion, bringing back into 
production more than 50,000 acres of 
farm land that had been water logged 
by the Rio Grande’s slower flow and 
spreading seepage in the recent area 
of irrigation. 

Albuquerque is the very center of 
the great southwest Indian country 
where life goes on in quaint communal 
villages called “pueblos,” much the 
same as it did when Coronado first saw 
this country on his famous exploration 
in 1540. 

The nearest of these pueblos to 
Albuquerque is Isleta, south just twelve 
miles over a concrete pavement. The 
famous mission of San Antonio de Is- 
leta, originally built in 1621, just one 
year after the Pilgrims landed on our 
eastern coast, is one of the main attrac- 
tions of this village. North from Albu- 
querque along the Rio Grande are the 
pueblos of Zia, San Felipe and Santo 
Domingo, each with its historic mis- 
sion church more than 150 years older 
than the California missions. At certain 
seasons of the year ceremonial dances 
are held at these pueblos and the visi- 
tor who is fortunate enough to stumble 
on one of these occasions will witness 
something he will never forget. 

West of Albuquerque is probably the 
strangest village in America, Acoma, 
the sky city. This is an ancient pueblo 
perched atop a sheer rock pinnacle 
some 400 feet above the plain. The ma- 
terials for its terraced dwelling and the 
beams for its great old mission built in 
1629—even the earth for its burial 
place—were carried up the cliffs on hu- 
man backs. Visitors come to see Acoma 
from all over the world, and the 
traveler through the Southwest should 


by all means take the time to visit this 
unusual spot. 

Within two hours of Albuquerque 
are magnificent mountain drives hardly 
surpassed by anything in America. The 
great Sandia loop drive climbs the 
eastern slope of the Sandia range to 
the very crest, overlooking the Rio 
Grande Valley from a point 11,000 feet 
above the sea and 6,000 feet above the 
floor of the mesa. From this vantage 
point mountain ranges more than 100 
miles away loom up sharp and clear in 
the crystal air. This trip, entering the 
mountains through Tijeras Canyon on 
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the east and returning by the little 
Mexican village of Placitas and the 
town of Bernalillo to the north, may 
easily be made in one day. 

To the northwest lies the great 
tumbled mountain country of the Jemez 
district, a mountain area heavily for. 
ested, abounding in crystal streams. A 
favorite drive through this district ep. 
ters by way of San Ysidro and Jemez 
Hot Springs, crosses two mountain 
ranges and returns by Cuba and La 
Ventana. This trip also may be taken 
in one day. The Jemez Hot Springs 





Do You... 


come a law? 


MR. and MRS. SHEEP OWNER 


Want a big increase in imports of wool and meat 
from the Argentine and new outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease? 


Would you like to have the wool tariff reduced? 
Is Mr. Taylor’s bill good for the western country? 


Are you clamoring to have more public land with- 
drawn from grazing? 


Ought grazing permits be redistributed, letting in 
a lot of new applicants? 


Should there be a range conservation program 
federally produced and directed? 


Do you want the railroads’ Pettengill Bill to be- 


Are vou for the Biological Survey program, or do 
you favor a coyote bounty? 


«o> 


Your state wool growers’ association is going to do its best to get 
the right answers to those and other problems. Don’t you think it 
would be smart to trust the sheep with someone else for a few days 
and go to Ontario on January 11-12-13? 





and Wool. 


conventions is as follows: 


Oregon, Ontario: January 12-13 
Idaho, Pocatello: January 14-16 





The above is reprinted from the December issue of Oregon Lambs 
It has an equally strong application to all other state wool 
growers’ conventions and to the National. The schedule of the remaining 


Utah, Salt Lake: 
The National, Albuquerque, New 


January 19-20 


Mexico: January 26-28 














are a picturesque mountain resort with 
excellent hotel accommodations. 

Albuquerque itself has many attrac- 
tions for those who cannot spare the 
time to take these side trips. Old Albu- 
querque, founded in 1705, with the 
church of San Felipe de Neri built in 
{106, is an unusual remnant of an 
earlier day. 

The Albuquerque Chamber of Com- 
merce will be glad to supply complete 
information about the city and to give 
convention visitors complete instruc- 
tions for visiting the many points of 
interest which surround this unusual 
city. 





The Farm Bureau’s Posi- 
tion on Affairs of Interest 


to Sheepmen 


| ced are printed Sections 3 (par- 
tial), 8 and 9 of a report consist- 
ing of thirty separate and distinct 
resolutions adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at its eigh- 
teenth annual convention, which open- 
ed in Pasadena, California, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1936. 

The three-day program which pre- 
ceded the action on resolutions and 
other business matters included ad- 
dresses by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, H. R. Tolley, administrator 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration and W. I. Myers, governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

The Farm Bureau’s conception of a 
proper national agricultural policy, its 
opposition to the Argentine Sanitary 
Convention and its attitude toward re- 
ciprocal trade agreements are covered 
in the following resolutions: 


3. National Agricultural 
Policy 


* % * * 

The decision of the Supreme Court on 
the constitutionality of this legislation (A. 
A. A.) made it necessary to alter in essen- 
tial detail certain policies of administration 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
'0 secure the passage of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, but it 
did not alter in any way the chief objective 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

We reaffirm the Federation’s continued 
‘upport of this objective and pledge its 
‘very effort to develop and secure enact- 
ment of such amendments to existing law, 


or the enactment of additional measures as 
may be found necessary to maintain price 
levels of farm products in line with the 
American standard of wages and American 
standards of living, and to assure to the 
farmers of America their rightful share of 
the national income. 

Such a national farm policy must provide 
for restoring and maintaining a high degree 
of soil fertility; a schedule of agricultural 
tariffs to fully protect the domestic market 
from competing imports that hold or force 
American prices below parity levels; reduc- 
tion of excessive industrial tariffs to equal- 
ize the price levels of industrial and agri- 
cultural commodities; aggressive efforts to 
develop new domestic and foreign outlets 
and markets for American-grown farm 
products with the continued use of a sub- 
stantial amount of import revenue; state 
and federal marketing agreements and orders 
to enable producers with distributors or con- 
sumers to stabilize the price level of any 
agricultural commodity; and the holding of 
current annual or seasonal surpluses of farm 
products from market channels in the most 
economical way under a system of federal 
loans based upon warehouse or trust receipts, 
thus protecting producers from the other- 
wise price-depressing effect of surpluses, 
while at the same time insuring the con- 
suming public of an ample supply of farm 
products at all times and protecting the na- 
tion from the dangers of drought, insects, 
disease or other disasters. 

Recognizing both the opportunities and 
limitations of these factors, to be effective 
this farm policy must have adequate pro- 
vision to insure such a balance of supply of 
farm products with demand as is necessary 
to assure farmers of parity prices for their 
products. 


8. Livestock 


Livestock marketing practices differ in 
various parts of the country. Wherever pos- 
sible livestock marketing methods should 
give the producers of livestock true values 
of the stock sold. Competition among buy- 
ers of livestock must be maintained and 
safeguarded. To accomplish these objectives 
the Packers and Stockyards Act should be 
amended as follows: 

To give access to the books and records 
of meat packers and stockyard operators by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the purpose 
of gathering information relative to differ- 
ent types of livestock marketing in various 
parts of the country; 

And that at the same time when the 
Packers and Stockyards Act shall be so 
amended, further amendment should be had 
that would require adequate bonds upon all 
buyers and selling agencies of livestock both 
on and off the public markets where pur- 
chases are made for slaughter purposes and 
wherein the movement is of an inter-state 
character. 

It would further appear that in proceed- 
ings under the Packers and Stockyards Act 


op 


that interested parties and associations of 
producers should be permitted to appear in 
such proceedings by intervention when mat- 
ters are pending pertaining to market agen- 
cies or stockyard companies; that in matters 
before the Department under the act af- 
fecting proposed increases in rates and 
charges, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
have the right to suspend the application of 
such rates and charges to a period not ex- 
ceeding 180 days; and further that in mat- 
ters involving changes in rates or charges 
that the proponent, whether it be the gov- 
ernment or a private agency, have placed 
upon it the burden of proving the reason- 
ableness of such proposed changes. 

We favor strengthening, rather than 
weakening, federal quarantine regulations 
against foot-and-mouth disease. According- 
ly we oppose the proposed Sanitary Conven- 
tion with the Argentine and commend the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations for 
its refusal to report this document to the 
Senate. 

We believe that federal laws and regula- 
tions with respect to all sanitary quaran- 
tines relating to agricultural products should 
be strengthened to fully protect American 
producers and consumers. 

We commend the program for the contro] 
of bovine tuberculosis which has been car- 
ried on in the past three years by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Under 
this program the long struggle against bo- 
vine tuberculosis has been accelerated but 
not completed. Substantial progress has been 
made in the elimination of animals infected 
with bang’s disease and bovine mastitis. We 
urge that Congress appropriate sufficient 
funds to continue this program on a volun- 
tary basis. 


9. Reciprocal Trade Treaties 


We reaffirm our support of reciprocal 
trade treaties which are negotiated primarily 
to restore agricultural exports by judicious 
lowering of industrial tariffs, thus admitting 
more goods into this country and making it 
possible for us to sell more of our farm 
products abroad. 

We insist that this principle be adhered 
to in framing reciprocal trade treaties and 
that there be no reduction in present agri- 
cultural tariffs on any farm product that 
would have the effect of holding or reduc- 
ing domestic price levels below parity on 
such product. We insist that prior to the 
conclusion of agreements, opportunity be 
afforded official representatives of farmers 
to be heard in public hearings on questions 
at interest and that the “most favored na- 
tion” clause be eliminated. 

Countries enjoying wide outlets in the 
American market of commodities on the 
free list should be effectively encouraged 
in large part to take in exchange commod- 
ities produced in the United States which 
they require. 





Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


Low temperatures prevailed much 
uf the month, and there was not very 
much snow. Livestock on the open 
range, however, had the benefit of the 
moisture but it was insufficient for win- 
ter grains, which showed some deteri- 
oration. Livestock were on feed most 
of the time nearly everywhere. Toward 
the close heavier snow occurred over 
the southeastern and the southern por- 
tions, improving range accessibility. 
As a rule livestock were in fairly good 
condition. 


South Pass City 


December weather has been unusu- 
ally good, with snowfall far below nor- 
mal. Feed on the range has been fairly 
good and sheep have been doing well. 
In some localities feed is poor on ac- 
count of last summer’s drought, but in 
other places on the range, the late rains 
and wet snows, with warin weather, 
started new growth of grass and 
brought the feed supply in such locali- 
ties near normal. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is $10. a ton. 

Breeding operations have been on 
about the same scale as in 1935. There 
is no material change in the average 
age of the ewes compared to previous 
years, but the number of ewe lambs 
kept for flock replacements was slight- 
ly more than that of a year ago. 

Coyotes seem to have increased, 
have been very troublesome and have 
caused considerable losses. Due to 
low prices of furs, there are apparently 
not enough trappers at work to keep 
coyote numbers down. 

There has been no contracting of 
1937 wool in this, Fremont County, 
during December. 

Local banks are getting 8 per cent 
interest on their loans to sheepmen. 
There has been no appreciable increase 
in loans to sheepmen from the regular 
banks. No liquidation of sheep outfits 
to satisfy creditors is occurring in this 


section. 
South Pass L. & L. S. Co. 


Lovell 


The weather has been mild and the 
condition of the sheep, on the average, 
is good (January 1). Feed conditions 
in most of the Big Horn Basin are 
good, but in some parts, especially Hot 
Springs County and northern Big Horn 
County, they are very poor. There is 
an ample supply of hay at $10. a ton. 

From 5 to 10 per cent fewer ewes 
have been bred to lamb in 1937. Ages 
of the bands are good. On account of 
better prices, more ewe lambs were 
sold last fall than in 1935. 

From 28 to 30 cents was the range 
in contract prices for 1937 fine wools; 
for crossbred wools the price has rang- 
ed from 30 to 311% cents. 

No reports have been received of 
any liquidation of sheep outfits to sat- 
isfy creditors. Loans are being made 
at from 6 to 10 per cent and there has 
been some increase in the extent of the 
loans from regular banks. 

Coyote numbers are slightly above 
those of three years ago, due apparent- 
ly to an insufficient number of govern- 
ment trappers. 

Snyder Bros. 


Gillette 


Weather and feed conditions were 
never better (January 1). We had the 
best breeding season I have ever seen 
in my 37 years on the range. Range 
feed is good, except north of the C. B. 
& Q. Railroad, where it is very bad. 
No hay is for sale in this section. 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publica- 
tions for the month of December. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and de- 
sires communications from interested 
readers in any part of the country for 
this department of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and opin- 
ions upon questions relating. to the 
sheep industry and of importanee and 
significance: to woel growers. ° 











The ewes are of good ages, as all 
the old ones have been culled out and 
sold. The size of the bands is smaller 
by about one third than in 1935, 

Fine wools have been contracted at 
30 to 31 cents and crossbreds up to 35 
cents. 

There has been some expansion jn 
sheep loans from the banks, but no 
liquidation that I have heard of. Woo! 
growers are paying 7 per cent interest 
for money borrowed. 

Ernest P. Spaeth 


Buffalo 


Feed is extremely scarce in this sec- 
tion (December 10), but the open win. 
ter has made this less serious. Due to 
drought and grasshoppers there is very 
little winter range. Sagebrush, supple- 
mented with oil cake, is the only feed 
prospect. From $15. to $18. is being 
asked for alfalfa hay in the stack. 

There are not so many old ewes as 
formerly; practically all the old ones 
were cleared out in the government 
buying program of 1934. Probably 
fewer ewes, about 10 per cent pos- 
sibly, were bred last fall in comparison 
with a year ago. 

Yearling fine wool ewes have been 
sold at $5. and $6. a head and cross- 
breds at $4. and $5. 

I believe more trappers are at work 
this winter and are making heavy 
catches of coyotes. There has been 
quite an increase in coyote numbers 
in recent years. It almost seems as 
if there had been an unnatural in- 
crease. Of course, due to open 
winters .and low prices, there has 
not been so much trapping and this 
may account entirely for their rapid 
rise. ae 

Antonio Sousa Silva 


MONTANA 


The first two weeks and the last 
week were rather cold, with some mild 
weather in the third week, though none 
of the cold weather was severe. Ligh! 
snows, mostly over the western portion, 
were favorable in most respects, bu! 





January, 1937 


more snow is rather badly needed over 
the middle and eastern counties. Some 
grazing was permitted most of the 
month, Livestock are largely in good 
condition, and yard feeding has nct 
been heavy, for long periods of time. 


Alzada 

Good weather prevails, but it is very 
dry (December 28). There is no feed 
except that shipped in. Fifteen dollars 
is the price of alfalfa hay. 

Only about 10 per cent as many 
ewes have been bred to lamb in 1937 
as in the previous season. Ewes are 
from one to five years old and very 
few lambs were kept last fall for stock 
purposes. 

In this part of the country there are 
very few sheep left, on account of the 
grasshoppers. They cleaned us up slick. 
Almost every one sold his stock and 
those that didn’t are having a very 
heavy winter feed bill. The banks are 
very conservative; they are asking 8 
per cent interest. If the country comes 
back the sheepmen will have to have 
credit from some place and for more 
than six months. This is a large coun- 
try and there are thousands of sheep 
raised here when we have the feed, 
but the last few years were too much 
for us. 

There hasn’t been much of an in- 
crease in coyotes; the Biological Sur- 
vey keeps them down pretty well. 

X. 
Bozeman 


The weather has been very mild; no 
snow until December 25. Feed on the 
winter range is below normal. Hay 
can be had at $8. a ton in the stack. 

Only about half the number of ewes 
were bred this season in comparison 
to that of 1935. The ewes are all get- 
ting old and very few ewe lambs are 
being retained to make replacements. 

Up to 35 cents has been given for 
both fine and crossbred 1937 wools 
contracted up to this time. 

I haven’t heard of any liquidation 
of sheep outfits. Wool growers can get 
money at 414 per cent. The regular 
banks have been making more sheep 
loans whenever they could, but most 
of the growers are still with the gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Ray Holloway 


te nae te 





Grand Champion fleece of the 1936 International Wool Show, from a 
Rambouillet Ram in the flock of King Bros. Company, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. One hundred and ten prize fleeces from the United States and Canada 


competed for this award. 


Havre 


The weather is fair (December 18) 
but the range is poor and there are no 
prospects of its improving. Hay is sell- 
ing at around $15. a ton. 

About the same number of ewes 
were bred this season as last. Most of 
the ewes are aged and very few ewe 
lambs have been kept for stock pur- 
poses. 

Joe H. Heavey 


Zortman 


There is no grass at all in the south- 
ern part of Phillip County, on account 
of the ravages made by grasshoppers 
last summer. All the sheepmen have 
had to move their stock out of Mon- 
tana into North Dakota. This situa- 
tion has cut breeding operations here 
down about 80 per cent and of course 
very few ewe lambs were held over 
last fall to build up the flocks. 

L. & P. Hensen 


IDAHO 


Moderate temperatures prevailed, 
being somewhat below normal in the 
first half, but above in the third week, 
with somewhat colder temperatures 


again near the close. Precipitation was 
ample over the northern portion but it 
was light farther south, though it came 
at timely intervals. Livestock are mosi- 
ly in good shape; pastures were still 
furnishing some feed up to the snow of 
the last week. 


WASHINGTON 


Seasonal temperatures favored live- 
stock, and rains were generous over 
western counties, improving pasturage 
to a certain extent. Eastern counties 
had less rain than was needed, and 
livestock have not done so well, as 
grains and pasturage made poor growth 
due to cold, dry weather. Some live- 
stock feeding has been necessary for 
some time in eastern counties. 


Selah 


A little snow fell the latter part of 
December, but the first half of the 
month was very dry. Feed conditions 
on the winter range are not very good 
as a result of the dry summer. Alfalfa 
hay is priced at $10. a ton in the stack; 
no feeding has been done up to the 


present (January 1), but it is now 
necessary. 
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About the usual number of ewes 
have been bred. It is not customary 
for sheepmen of this section to keep 
their ewe lambs for stock purposes. 
The ewes are of about medium ages, 
although some yearlings were bought 
last fall at $9. and $10. a head. 

There apparently are not enough 
government hunters at work, for coy- 
otes are becoming more troublesome in 
this district. 

Wool growers are paying 8 per cent 
for the money they borrow. So far I 
have not known of any forced liquida- 
tions in this immediate vicinity. 

On the whole, sheepmen in this 
locality are a little better off this year 
than last. But at that they are not any 
more than holding their own. We can 
raise good lambs and a good per cent 
of them, but when we get to market 
with them, there are always enough 
“directs” shipped in about the same 
time to prevent the packers from want- 
ing our lambs very badly. Consequent- 
ly, we have to take whatever we can 
get. 

I think it would be a good plan for 
the sheepmen to get together and stay 
at home and let the packers buy all 
the lambs here and ship them all as 
“directs.” 

Forest Fletcher 


Spokane 


It is exceedingly dry (December 
26); about an inch and a half of pre- 
cipitation in eastern Washington, De- 
cember 23 and 24, and just a trace in 
Yakima Valley. There is an abundance 
of dry feed, but it is gritty and dusty. 
Sheep fill up and lie down on good 
bright days. 

The number of lambs being fed for 
the winter coast markets is practically 
the same as a year ago. Feeding con- 
ditions, from a weather viewpoint, have 
been ideal and pasture gains were 
above normal in the Yakima Valley. 
Alfalfa hay is $8. and $9. per ton. 

The number of breeding ewes re- 
mains practically constant in this sec- 
tion and the average age is good. The 
aged ewes have been sold. This is an 
inflexible rule with finance companies 
up here. A marked increase over 1936 
and about the same as in 1935 covers 


the report on the number of ewe lambs 
retained for breeding stock. 

There have been no recent contracts 
on 1937 wools. We sold the wool from 
our feed-lot lambs at 32 cents a pound 
to the Pendleton Woolen Mills. 

Comparatively few liquidations have 
been forced here. Interest rates range 
from 6 to 8 per cent. There has been 
some increase in the extent of loans to 
sheepmen by regular banks. 

Hislop Sheep Company 


OREGON 


Western counties had numerous 
rains of generous proportions, while 
rains or snow over the eastern portion 
were frequent, but inadequate to re- 
lieve the drought. Seasonal to mild 
temperatures were favorable on live- 
stock. Pasturage was somewhat im- 
proved in western valleys. Eastern 
tanges carry but little forage. Livestock 
have done fairly well in the west, and 
not so well in the eastern portion. 


Keating 


It is continuing very dry up here 
(December 26). Feed on the range is 
short, but there is ample hay at $7. 
to $8. a ton. 

During December, 1937 wools were 
contracted at 33 cents for fine, and 36 
cents for crossbreds. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb in 
1937 is about 5 per cent below that of 
last year. The ewes are fairly well 
balanced as to age, with about the 
usual number of lambs retained last 
fall for replacements. 

I have heard of only a very few 
forced liquidations in this country. 
Wool growers are paying from 5 to 8 
per cent for their money. Some in- 
crease in the extent of loans to sheep- 
men by the regular banks has been 
noted. 

F. A. Phillips 
Pine 

No winter range feed is available 
here and all the sheep are on hay 
(January 2), which can be had at $7.50 
a ton in the stack. December was a 
very dry month. 

The ages of the ewes run from two 
to seven years and the breeding bands 
are about the same size as last year. 


The National Wool Grower 


Thirty-five cents was the figure 
named in December contracts for 1937 
wools, both fine and crossbred. 

Eight per cent is the prevailing rate 
of interest on loans made to sheepmen, 
and the banks of deposit are making 
more loans to the wool growers than 
formerly. There has been no forced 
liquidation so far. 

Coyotes are on the increase, due, | 
think, to the fact that there is no 
bounty on them. 

Henry Mehlhorn 


Condon 


There is one foot of snow at present 
(January 3), but the weather is favor. 
able. The winter range is covered with 
snow, but every one has a 60-day feed 
supply on hand. Hay is selling at $10. 
a ton in the stack. 

While 30 cents has been offered on 
1937 fine wools, none has been sold 
here. No offers have been made on the 
crossbred wool. 

There is a slight increase, about 5 
per cent, in the number of ewes bred 
to lamb this spring. Generally, sheep- 
men did not hold back so many ewe 
lambs for stock purposes as in the 
previous year; about a fourth less, | 
should say. 

Coyotes have about doubled in num- 
bers during the last three years, due 
to lack of trappers to cover the ground. 

Regular banks are trying to increase 
their loans to sheepmen and are charg- 
ing 8 per cent interest. The Production 
Credit Association is charging 5 per 
cent. Very few cases of forced liquida- 
tion have arisen here. 


J. A. Morgan 


John Day 


December weather has been go0d, 
but winter range feed is poor. At pres- 
ent (December 26), considerable mois- 
ture is falling in the higher mountains, 
with very little rain in the valleys. 
Eight dollars is being paid for alfalfa 
hay in the stack. 

Breeding has been on about a normal 
scale this season. The average age 0 
the ewes is fair and sheepmen are fe 
taining the normal number of ewe 
lambs for replacements. 


(Continued on page 40) 





National Agricultural Policy 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


We print without comment here (see editorial page) material selected from the 
annual report of Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, which was submitted to 
the President on November 10, 1936. These selections made up about one twelfth of 


the complete report of 115 pages. 


This discussion by Secretary Wallace constitutes the best explanation that has 
appeared, of the basis and ultimate effect of what must now be regarded as the agri- 


cultural policy of the United States. 


The subject headings are as they appear in the original report. 


T is commonly believed that the United States never had 

a truly national agricultural policy until after the World 
War; but the country has always had a national agricul- 
tural policy. In the period of westward migration, of rapid 
land settlement, and of ruthless exploitation of natural re- 
sources, the policy was negative. It was mainly one of non- 
interference with the private appropriation of land for use 
or misuse. Despite its laissez-faire character, we cannot call 
that procedure a mere lack of policy. It expressed a definite 
philosophy and indeed, a definite program. It was what 
the dominant forces in the country wanted and what the 
majority of the people at least tacitly accepted. Our na- 
tional agricultural policy in the nineteenth century reflected 
the belief that national welfare could best be promoted 
through individualism and unrestricted competition. 

For a long time this theory apparently stood the test 
of practice. With abundant land, an open frontier, and a 
relatively sparse population the quickest way to increase 
production and therefore wealth, was to get the resources 
into private hands. Occasionally production overshot the 
market; but the resulting depression did not last long and 
did not shake the country’s faith in the exploitation pro- 
gram. Various administrations encouraged farming, ranch- 
ing, lumbering, and other land uses through homestead 
laws, grazing privileges, land grants, favors to transporta- 
tion companies, lenient taxation and irrigation. Few looked 
forward to the closing of the frontier and to the ruthless 
competition that would ensue. Most people seemed to think 
the policy that had been adopted could be continued indefi- 
nitely. 

As a matter of fact, as most people now perceive, the 
exploitation policy created problems that today necessitate 
a conservation policy. Recklessness in one age inevitably 
imposes prudence on the next. There are sharp contrasts 
between the agricultural views and programs that domi- 
nated the nineteenth century and those that shape our agri- 
cultural policy today. But the contrast does not mean that 
the present has broken with the past or that tradition has 
been sharply wrenched from its natural path. On the con- 
trary it signifies that cause and effect have operated nor- 
mally. The new agricultural policy is the direct result of 
the old one and of the conditions and problems which the 
old policy created. As the occupation of the continent pro- 
ceeded, the expansion program ran out of material. It ran 
out of land and forced the land hungry inté submarginal 
farming, destructive grazing practices, and forest devasta- 


tion. Land charges accumulated on the older-settled land 
and drove producers into overproduction. Exploitation, in 
short, created the need for conservation, and simultaneously 
excessive competition generated a need for corrective regu- 
lation. It is because our forbears went too far in one 
direction that we must now move in another. 


No Break With Evolutionary Trend 


In the transition from the old to the new agricultural 
philosophy there is no sudden break with the evolutionary 
trend, and no capricious improvisation of new doctrine. On 
the contrary, the link between the old exploitation and the 
new conservation and between the old unregulated compe- 
tition, and the new principle of cooperative adjustment, 
is direct and close. Perhaps the authors of the exploitation 
program, were they here today, would disown their off- 
spring; but the parentage can be demonstrated. After the 
spendthrift has wasted his money he must begin to save; 
after a country has squandered its natural resources it must 
learn to husband what remains. Our national agricultural 
policy since the World War has been criticized as confused 
and uncoordinated, but study of it will reveal a logical and 
indeed predestined course. 

Thus the Federal Farm Board came into existence to 
handle surpluses left by wartime and post-war expansion. 
The McNary-Haugen plan, though twice vetoed, stamped 
its mark on subsequent legislation as a first approach to the 
problem of the export surplus. The AAA programs were an 
emergency effort to substitute a concerted for haphazard 
crop adjustments in a catastrophically falling market and to 
bring agriculture abreast of urban industry in the regulation 
of production. The new Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, though weaker in crop-adjustment power 
than the measure it replaced, had the great merit of launch- 
ing a positive attack on the dual problem of soil destruction 
and unbalanced cropping. In varying degrees all these ap- 
proaches to the agricultural problem betokened a national 
recognition of the fact that modern problems cannot be 
solved by ancient formulas, and that agricultural policy 
today is necessarily in large measure the opposite of what 
it was in the period of the open frontier. 

Agricultural policy draws its inspiration, not from the 
accidents of politics but from fundamental economic 
changes. In the shaping of American agricultural policy we 
can distinguish two great controlling forces, each of recent 
origin. First, of course, is the disappearance of the open 
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frontier and the resulting pressure of population on the 
resources available with its threat of soil wastage and soil 
destruction. Second is the world-wide growth of economic 
regulation, not only in trade but in production. Govern- 
ments are assuming greater and greater responsibilities for 
the regulation of commerce both domestic and foreign and 
industry is becoming cartelized throughout the world. Into 
an economic system of that kind, a purely competitive, 
wholly unregulated agriculture will no longer fit. These two 
great forces seem destined to exert an increasing influence 
which will express itself in legislation and policy no matter 
what political party may be in power. Modern agricultural 
policy in the United States is not the arbitrary invention of 
an economic group with a special interest to promote but is 
a response to an altered economic world. It is not merely an 
attempt to deal with temporary evils but a profound read- 
justment to permanently changed conditions. 


Methods Under New Law 


Under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act the federal government in 1936 made grants to farmers 
cooperating in soil-conserving and soil-building programs. 
It did not make use of.contracts. Cooperating farmers 
simply planned their operations in line with definite soil- 
conservation standards, worked out with producers, soil 
specialists, and state agricultural leaders. They obtained 
their grants after officials had checked the performance with 
the standards. For this purpose Congress made $470,000,- 
000 available for the year, the goal for which was to have 
130,000,000 acres in soil-conserving crops as compared with 
100,000,000 acres in 1930. Though the program for the 
year was national in scope the country was divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes in five regions—the northeastern, the 
east central, the southern, the western and the north cen- 
tral—and the practices for which payments were made and 
conditions which had to be met were varied so as to meet 
the particular needs of the farmers in each region. 

After January 1, 1938, the program will enter upon a 
state-aid phase; in other words, the federal government 
will make soil-conservation grants not directly to individual 
farmers but to the states for distribution to cooperating 
farmers. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act sets up five objectives: Preservation of soil fertility, 
diminution of soil exploitation, promotion of the economic 
use of land, the protection of rivers and harbors against the 
results of soil erosion and the attainment of parity income 
for agriculture. Power to promote the last-named object 
will not be available until the state-aid phase of the act 
goes into effect, but economists and farm-management spe- 
cialists are already studying the means by which it may be 
used, provided it is needed. 

Soil conservation and good farm management were 
important objectives under the AAA programs. As experi- 
ence showed the need, the AAA modified its original re- 
quirements so as to give contracting farmers more scope in 
combining their various crop enterprises in harmony with 
the national crop-adjustment programs and more incentive 
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to protect and restore soil values. In the north-central re. 
gion, for example, from two thirds to three fourths of the 
acreage diverted from corn, wheat, cotton and tobacco went 
into legumes and grasses. This diversion, though of a tem. 
porary nature, was a good beginning in cooperative gojj 
conservation. It was the first large-scale effort to correct 
the bad effects of cropping practices developed in the war. 
time and postwar booms when much land not suited to 
continuous intensive cultivation was brought under the 
plow. In the South, farmers were allowed to increase their 
acreage and production of food and feed crops, which meant 
an increase in the farm standard of living. 

The necessity for soil-conserving practices was long 
overdue. Soil depletion had characterized American agricul. 
ture for decades, and the overcropping which took place 
during and after the World War made matters worse. Though 
the demand for farm products declined in the twenties, and 
though farmers had apparently a strong motive to alter their 
cropping systems, the acreage of cultivated, soil-depleting 
crops continued to increase. Burdened with debt and driven 
by low prices to seek compensation through more and more 
production, farmers kept on mining the soil. The AAA en- 
abled them to adopt a better course. With higher prices 
and benefit payments in view, they could begin to think of 
their permanent, as well as of their immediate, interest in 
the land, and, to some extent, could stop selling the fertility 
of the soil piecemeal with the crops at low prices to foreign 
countries. 


The Production-Control Programs 


In the early stages of the farm recovery, the production 
of farm commodities had to be restricted so as to reduce the 
surpluses that were not moving into foreign markets. When 
drought in 1934 and again this year reduced production too 
drastically, some people questioned the logic of crop adjust- 
ment. Scarcity, however, was never intended and never ap- 
proached. This country’s farm productivity is so tremendous 
that recovery from drought comes quickly. Full use of the 
available acreage normally means surpluses. Agriculture 
produced as usual in the first years of the depression, while 
urban industry reduced its output by nearly 50 per cent. 

In bringing their production more nearly in line with 
demand, farmers were simply copying the behavior of other 
groups when faced with overproduction and declining mar- 
kets; with the important difference, however, that only ex- 
port surpluses came within the farm-reduction program. As 
soon as the demand improved, farmers increased their acre- 
age and livestock breeding. Though drought in 1934 and 
1936 kept the production from rising proportionately, it will 
rise eventually. Both the farmers and the present national 
government aim at adequate production requirements, plus 
whatever additional supply can be sold profitably abroad. 

Undoubtedly, most Americans want to maintain our 
agriculture on a proprietary, landowning, family basis. Cer- 
tainly this administration does. It is not desirable to have 
either a peasant agriculture manned by tenants and labor- 
ers, or a collective agriculture run by the central goverl- 
ment. This idea involves certain responsibilities. Farmers 





must be permitted to earn a profit, a margin of income over 
expenditures ; otherwise the family farm becomes bankrupt, 
and either tenancy or government farming supervenes. 

But if agriculture is to be profitable, it must have 
prices sufficient on an average and in the long run to exceed 
its fixed charges and expenses of production; and this is 
impossible when supplies greatly exceed the effective de- 
mand. Those who object to the rational adjustment of the 
farm output to the farm demand practically take the position 
that farmers should produce, without regard for the reward 
obtainable, as long as anyone needs their crops. Needless to 
say, production on that basis cannot continue in any busi- 
ness. Profitable farming in short, means farming adjusted 
to the available market. If want continues after that has 
been accomplished, the remedy is to create more buying 
power, rather than to compel farmers to produce indefinitely 
at a loss. 


Long-Time Effects on Production 


The present phase of drought-caused shortage can only 
be temporary. Under normal weather conditions our agri- 
cultural industry can oversupply its market and the natural 
reaction from the present drought will be for it to do so. 
For the moment it may seem premature to talk again 
about overproducetion, but experience proves that under 
blind competition one or two good crop years can pile up 
surpluses. 

It will be well to remember when overproduction im- 
pends, that soil conservation alone is not a sufficient preven- 
tive. Soil-conservation practices tend to have more effect on 
output at first than they do later. In their early stages they 
reduce the average intensity of cultivation significantly and 
therefore the tendency to oversupply the market. Eventu- 
ally, however, they increase soil productivity; it is obvious, 
moreover, that less intensive cultivation of part of the farm 
area may promote more intensive cultivation of the remain- 
der, particularly if the farm population is excessive. Unless 
the foreign as well as the domestic demand for American 
agricultural products revives, the rehabilitation of the soil 
through soil-conservation programs will combine with other 
factors in the agricultural situation to confront the country 
again in the near future with the absolute necessity of estab- 
lishing a good adjustment between production and market 
requirements. Permanent agricultural policy should achieve 
soil conservation, consumer protection and crop control 
together. 

The transition from emergency crop adjustments to 
amore permanent program, with good land use and higher 
current incomes ranking equally as objectives, began in 
1935, nearly a year before the Supreme Court decided the 
Hoosac Mills case. It started with a regional- research pro- 
ject undertaken by this Department in cooperation with 
the land-grant colleges and the state experiment stations. 

Farm management specialists had recognized that a 
shift toward less intensive cropping, accompanied by soil 
conservation and soil building would reduce surpluses and 
at the same time lower the costs of production. They did 
hot know, however, exactly what adjustments were necessary 
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in cropping systems. Neither did they know what the effect 
of specific regional changes would be on total production. 
The research project sought light on these questions. 

At the same time that it sought the advice of the ex- 
periment stations, the Department asked farmers for their 
recommendations. It did so through a county-planning pro- 
ject, which was in full swing by the fall of 1936. Commit- 
tees of farmers were formed in 2,500 agricultural counties 
throughout the United States. These committees offered 
opinions on the same questions that were asked of the ex- 
periment station specialists. They estimated the county ad- 
justments apparently necessary in crop and livestock sys- 
tems to maintain soil fertility, control erosion, and promote 
more efficient farm management. | 

Specialists in the Department and in the state experi- 
ment stations are summarizing the results. The estimates 
of the farmers are being combined by type-of-farming areas, 
so that they may be compared directly with the estimates 
of the experiment station specialists. It will then be possible 
to arrive at final estimates which will command the agree- 
ment of both the farmers and the experiment station group. 
This year the farmers’ committees studied the apparent 
results of the soil conservation program and offered sugges- 
tions for its improvement. 

This work with the farmers and the technical special- 
ists reflects the Department’s recognition of the importance 
of drawing on the knowledge and experience of local groups 
in formulating national agricultural programs. Reliance on 
local interest and cooperation is more necessary now than 
ever, because the shift from crop control to soil conservation 
enhances the importance of local knowledge and local ac- 
tion. There was considerable decentralization of admini- 
strative responsibility under the original AAA programs. 
There must be considerably more in planning agriculture 
on the new basis. In no other way can the procedure be at 
once efficient and democratic. 


Land Policy (Government Purchases ) 


It is coming to be recognized that the cornerstone of a 
sound national economy is a rational land policy. The 
droughts of recent years, with the resulting soil blowing and 
dust storms, have focused attention on the need of long-time 
land-use planning. Needless to say, wind erosion is not the 
only indication of the need. Forest devastation, the progress 
of soil erosion by water, the wide extent of submarginal 
farming on land unsuited to farming, the growing serious- 
ness of tenure problems in many areas and the prevalence 
of destructive cropping and overgrazing are a few of the 
problems which betoken the want of a coordinated land 
policy. Fortunately we have made a good start in recent 
years toward the development of a socially desirable land 
utilization program. 

The Resettlement Administration has begun to acquire 
poor farm lands and to promote their development for other 
uses. It has also aided farm people in some areas to find 
better locations. In the last fiscal year the Resettlement 
Administration obtained options on 9,500,000 acres of poor 
farm land in 207 projects. On the bulk of this acreage the 
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administration took up the options at an average price of 
about $4.50 per acre. Approximately $38,000,000 has been 
already allotted for the conservational development of these 
lands and the undertaking gave employment to as many as 
55,000 relief workers. 

Among the 207 projects 46 were sponsored by the Na- 
tional Park Service of the Department of the Interior. They 
will be developed for recreational purposes. The Bureau of 
Biological Survey has sponsored 32 of the projects for the 
propagation and protection of migratory waterfowl. The 
Indian Service has sponsored 31 projects to provide more 
land for Indians. The Resettlement Administration has 
sponsored 96 projects primarily of an agricultural char- 
acter, though some of them include recreation, wildlife and 
forestry aspects. In its resettlement activities the Resettle- 
ment Administration has approved 97 projects calling for 
the purchase of 730,000 acres of land and the building of 
homes for 13,255 families. Funds are now available for the 
construction of 40 of these projects. In addition there are 
43 subsistence homestead communities either completed or 
in process of completion. 

As noted elsewhere in this report, the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey has acquired considerable land for the preser- 
vation and conservation of wildlife. Prior to 1933 it had 
purchased 215,365 acres with funds appropriated to it by 
Congress. These lands formed the nucleus for 11 wildlife 
refuges, within which, however, additional lands were need- 
ed. Since 1933 the Biological Survey has purchased con- 
siderably more land with emergency funds made available 
through the Resettlement Administration. On July 1 about 
893,000 acres in 42 refuge units had been or were being, 
acquired at a total land cost of $5,359,254. Another im- 
portant aspect of the national land policy is being develop- 
ed under the Taylor Grazing Act, which Congress amended 
last year in important respects. One amendment enlarged 
(from 80,000,000 to 142,000,000 acres) the area of vacant 
unappropriated and unreserved lands of the public domain 
available for the creation of grazing districts under the act, 
which is administered by the Department of the Interior. 

Land settlement as well as the diversion of poor farm 
land to other uses, forms an integral part of the national land 
policy. Land settlement or resettlement will doubtless con- 
tinue as long as we have suitable land available. Between 
1930 and 1935, according to the Census of Agriculture, the 
number of farms in the country increased by approximately 
half a million. This is an indication of the extent to which 
farming has cushioned the shock of the industrial depres- 
sion. Industrial workers have established many of the new 
farms in and near industrial centers, but a larger proportion 
of the increase has resulted from the fact that in the de- 
pression years the natural increase of the farm population 
could not find nonfarm employment. The new farms have 
developed largely on self-sufficing lines. Part-time farming 
underwent considerable development. Numbers of indus- 
trial workers acquired small plots near their work. They 
produced some of their own food and something to sell be- 
sides, and reduced their living expenses in other ways. Many 
suburban families started small-scale farming without mov- 
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ing. Some of them were able to rent land near their homes. 
This whole movement caused the census to classify as 
farms many places which previously it had not so classified. 


Return Migration to Submarginal Lands 

Another major type. of recent land settlement is taking 
place on the poorer farms in several regions. In these areas, 
the chief of which are the southern Appalachian, the Lake 
States cut-over, and the Ozarks, considerable migration and 
farm abandonment had taken place. After 1930; however. 
many of the people who had gone away returned. They had 
lost their city jobs and their former farm homes offered 
them at least a subsistence. But in some areas the part-time 
nonfarm work that had previously been available could no 
longer be obtained. Many lumbering and mining industries 
had collapsed. As a result the rural folk had to depend more 
than ever upon farming. The number of both part-time and 
full-time farmers increased. Furthermore, these areas have 
normally a high birth rate and there was no place for the 
rising generation to go. In consequence the rate of increase 
in the number of farms was greater in these areas than over 
the country as a whole. 

Small, poor farms inadequately stocked and equipped 
do not furnish an easy livelihood, and the occupants will be 
quick to move when better prospects appear. The Resettle- 
ment Administration is studying the problem and, where 
possible, is providing opportunities for the relocation of farm 
families on land better suited to their needs. The creation 
of new farms in regions of poor land, where soil depletion 
is serious and where the standard of public services is low, 
simply means the creation of rural slums. The new farms 
established in the last few years have commonly been smal- 
ler and poorer than the old ones, and sufficient additional 
part-time work can seldom be had. Resettlement alone can- 
not cure the trouble, though it may help. More is to be 
hoped for from the revival of industry, which will tend to 
lessen the pressure of population on the land; but unless 
employment opportunities in industry can be stabilized we 
shall continue to face the problems created by the periodic 
swings of a large segment of our rural population back and 
forth between country and city, moving cityward in good 
times and countryward in periods of depression. 

The development of better land use is largely depend- 
ent on the improvement of land-tenure systems. Most 
people now recognize that not all land should be in private 
hands. Public ownership is better for parks, for various 
recreational uses, for wildlife refuges, and frequently for 
forests. Certain types of grasslands, as well as forest lands, 
can be best managed as public property. These facts, which 
scarcely anyone now denies, do not warrant going to ex 
tremes in the public ownership of land resources. They 
simply indicate that the public ownership of land has a place 
in a good land system and that tradition and custom should 
not be allowed to block reform. 

There are good and bad methods of private ownership. 
Certain widely established practices stimulate unwise spect” 
lation, soil mining, absentee landlordism, and excessively 
high rates of tenancy. These are not the inseparable and 
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unavoidable results of private ownership. Methods can be 
developed which tend to minimize them as the experience 
of some other countries amply demonstrates. Our tradi- 
tional land-tenure system has shortcomings which can be 
remedied without changing its fundamental character. But 
it is necessary to recognize that there are different types of 
land, some of which can best be used as private property 
and some of which can best be used in public ownership. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Agriculture is beginning to benefit from the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act. During the last fiscal year the United States 
concluded reciprocal trade agreements with nine countries, 
namely, Columbia, Canada, Honduras, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Nicaragua, Guatemala, France and Finland. 
It had entered previously into similar agreements with Cuba, 
Brazil, Belgium, Haiti, and Sweden. All 14 agreements are 
in effect except those with Finland and Nicaragua. 

It is difficult to measure the results as yet. Most of the 
agreements have not been long in effect and the period 
covered by the operation has been one of abnormally low 
production in the United States. Moreover, the countries 
with which agreements have been concluded ordinarily take 
only about a quarter of our total agricultural exports. It 
will not be possible fully to test the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program until agreements have been concluded with 
one or more of the countries that constitute our leading 
foreign markets, namely, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Japan. 

Foreign countries have made important concessions on 
United States agricultural products. The agreement with 
Cuba substantially reduced that country’s duties on Ameri- 
can lard, potatoes, rice, and many other products. Canada 
reduced its duties on cured pork and lard and on a long 
list of fruits and vegetables. European concessions include 
lower import duties and larger import quotas on a long list 
of commodities and are particularly helpful to our fruits. 
France has made important concessions as well on American 
tobacco, and several countries have relaxed their restric- 
tions on imports of American lard and wheat. Cotton, our 
leading agricultural export, can benefit only indirectly from 
the trade agreements, because the foreign countries with 
which tariff reductions can be obtained through such agree- 
ments do not impose serious restrictions on cotton. Most of 
the countries with which agreements have been concluded 
admit our cotton either duty-free or at low rates. 

The reciprocal concessions which the United States 
has made help our exports by aiding foreign countries to 
get dollar exchange. We have made a few concessions on 
agricultural products. Few of them, however, were in effect 
during recent increase in agricultural imports. Negotiating 
the agreements the United States has kept two principles in 
mind: (1) That the import duties should not be reduced be- 
low the rates prevailing prior to the enactment of the dis- 
astrous Tariff Act of 1930; and (2) that op products of 
ptlmary importance the reductions should be safeguarded 
either by seasonal limitations or by import quotas. 
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In the Cuban agreement, for example, the duties on 
vegetables are reduced for a limited period during which 
our own supplies are small. In the Canadian agreement the 
duty reductions on cattle, seed potatoes, and cream apply 
to strictly limited quantities. The only important agricul- 
tural items on which duty reductions have been made with- 
out some such safeguard are various types of cheese and 
imported wrapper tobacco. But the duties on cheese have 
not been reduced below the rate prevailing previous to the 
Tariff Act of 1930 and most of the types of cheese concern- 
ed are not produced commercially in this country. As for 
wrapper tobacco, few American farmers grow it, while many 
thousands produce the filler and binder tobacco which has to 
be combined with the imported article. 


Whit Should We Import? 

In deciding the kind of imports that we should encour- 
age under reciprocal trade agreements it is important to re- 
member that the United States tariff has had its greatest 
effect in the past in preventing imports of industrial pro- 
ducts and therefore in raising the prices of the things that 
farmers buy. The.domestic market for most industrial prod- 
ucts is relatively elastic, whereas the domestic market for 
most agricultural | products is relatively inelastic. Many 
existing tariffs merely serve to bolster industrial monopolies 
which use their advantage to obtain high prices. The major 
markets for United States farm exports are to be found in 
industrial producing countries such as Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Japan. If the trade agreements program is to go 
forward successfully we must conclude agreements with the 
large industrial countries and offer reductions in our duties 
on manufactured products. 


Sheep 

Sheep and lamb producers fared comparatively well 
during the last months of 1935 and most of 1936. Prices 
were above the levels of recent years though slaughter was 
relatively high. Sheep and lamb production in 1936 was less 
affected by drought than in 1934. The feed position is bet- 
ter for sheep at present than for hogs and cattle, though in 
the corn belt many lamb-feeding areas have short feed sup- 
plies. 

The 1936 lamb crop was about 9 per cent larger than 
that of 1935 and only slightly smaller than the record lamb 
crop of 1931. Further expansion in the western sheep indus- 
try may be checked, however, by grazing control measures 
instituted for the public domain in western areas under the 
Taylor Act. 

The production of shorn wool in 1936 was slightly 
smaller than in 1935 and total supplies of wool on hand in 
this country at the end of June were smaller than a year 
earlier. Wool prices in 1936 rose to the highest levels since 
1929. Relatively high wool consumption in Europe and a 
relatively low foreign wool supply strengthened both foreign 
and domestic prices. 

In the United States, however, the consumption of wool 
during the first seven months of 1936 was somewhat below 
that of the first half of 1935, though above the correspond- 
ing monthly average for the last ten years. 





“Virgin Wool” Bats and Wool - Filled Comforters 


in California 


By J. F. Wilson, 


University of California 


One of the chief attributes of a good wool bat is the length of fiber used 


in its manufacture. 


represents one bat. 


Note the difference between the proportion of longer fibers shown on the 
left of each row and the very short fibers shown on the extreme right. 


ALIFORNIA is one of several 
states in our country which at- 
tempts to regulate the quality of bed- 
ding and upholstery sold to consumers. 
Its regulations, administered by the 
Department of Professional and Vo- 
cational Standards, are of interest to 
all wool growers because they are 
aimed at something which today is an 
important topic among growers’ dis- 
cussions—the protection of the con- 
suming public against inferior stuff 
masquerading as a first-class article. 
In carrying out the regulations, Cal- 
ifornia provides field inspectors with 
the right to inspect bedding—mattress- 
es, wool bats, wool-filled comforters, 
etc.—in factories or in retail stores. 
The inspection need not be a casual 
one, either; the inspectors can and do 
rip open the seams of comforters on 
the merchant’s shelves and look inside 
to see if the filling material is in fact 


described by the linen label, the: de-: 


sign of which has been furnished by 


the state to the manufacturer, and 
which is attached to the article. The 
label must be put there, sewed on by 
the manufacturer or the law is vio- 
lated. All the inspector has to do is 
to see whether or not the article being 
sold lives up to the label. If it does 
not, the merchandise can be condem- 
ned or it may be sold under a label 
which more nearly describes the con- 
tents. 

The regulations, as recently amend- 
ed, provide four different kinds of 
linen tags for manufacturers to attach, 
each of which is presumably descrip- 
tive of the article to be sold in Cali- 
fornia. These are as follows: 

1. Virgin Wool. (Virgin wool is de- 
fined as “newly sheared or pulled wool, 
scoured, or scoured and carbonized, not 
the by-product of any process of manu- 
facture; and provided further that it 
shall be free from kemp, vegetable mat- 
ter, and/or any other foreign sub- 
stance.”) 


2. Blended Wools. (These are defin- 
ed as “all other raw wools, other than 


In testing the material photographed above, the fibers 


were separated into groups according to length. Each row taken altogether 


virgin wool or wool waste, and shall 
contain no wool waste.”) 


3. Wool Waste. “* * * embraces tan- 
ner’s wool, kemp, clean fly, clean burr 
waste, clean textile mill waste, etc 
Wastes from textile mills shall be the 
by-products of machines using new raw 
materials only and shall be free from 
contamination.”) 


4. Wool Shoddy. (All other wool 
filling materials not included in the 
three classifications above). 

The “wool shoddy” label must be 


red; the other three are white. 

The regulations as outlined above 
appear to be about as drastic as they 
can be without stirring up undue en- 
mity of conscientious manufacturers. 
They would further appear to pro- 
tect the consuming public if they are 
enforced. It is the opinion of the 
writer that the regulations are being 
enforced to about as great an extent as 
the limited number of inspectors per 
mits. It may also be stated that the 
old regulations have accomplished 4 
great deal of good in protecting con- 





sumers in the past, and the new or 
amended ones, as outlined above, will 
probably afford even greater protec- 
tion. It is the main purpose of this 
article, however, to point out the ways 
in which the law fails to protect the 
consumer. The criticism is offered in 
a friendly spirit in the hope that other 
states which may desire to accomplish 
legislation for the same purpose, may 
know some of the problems involved. 
The criticism will be confined to wool 
bats and wool-filled comforters. 

The public buys comforters, or bats 
to make comforters, largely for one 
reason—insulation against cold. The 
insulation value of the comforter de- 
pends upon its ability to hold “dead” 
or non-moving air, and this ability, in 
turn, depends partially upon the fine- 
ness of the wool. The finer the wool, 
the more fibers will be found in a 
square foot of comforter area of a 
given weight, and the better will it 
insulate against cold. A light blanket 
with a good nap on the surface may be 
warmer than a heavier blanket with no 
nap because the fibers constituting the 
nap tend to prevent air movement and 
thus furnish better insulation. The 
California regulations provide nothing 
in the way of guaranteeing that the 
article will have a high insulation 
value—the very thing it was bought 
for. Manufacturers may use fine, 
medium, or coarse wool, label the com- 
forter truthfully “virgin wool, 100%” 
and comply with the law. Somewhat 
over a year ago, one of the largest 
department stores in Sacramento put 
on special sale at $10.95 each about 
1000 beautiful (to look at) comforters. 
Inspection showed that they were filled 
with pulled wool from the shanks, or 
just above the hocks, of slaughtered 
sheep. These comforters met every 
definition of virgin wool filling yet they 
could not possibly be _ satisfactory. 
Not only would the insulation value 
be low but the coarse stiff fibers would 
surely work their way through the 
outer covering to plague the owner. 

One of the chief factors influencing 
the length of efficient or insulating life 
of a wool comforter is the length of 
fiber used for filling. If the fiber is 
extremely short the carded filling ma- 


terial easily pulls apart and in a short 
while the comforter becomes lumpy. 
The filler is bunched into thickened 
wads of wool and in between the 
bunches there is nothing but the outer 
covering. Obviously a comforter is 
almost useless in such a condition. On 
the other hand carded stock from 
comparatively long fibers will hang 
together on account of greater friction 
among the fibers and a comforter filled 
with longer fibers, if properly tufted, 





OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


DO NOT REMOVE THIS LABEL 


UNDER PENALTY OF LAW 





MANUFACTURED OF 


ALL NEW MATERIAL 


FILLING 


VIRGIN WOOL 1007 


cuT 
SIZE 





APPROX. 
WEIGHT 


GRADE 





This comforter is made in compliance with the Act 
of the State of California, approved the 7th day of 
June, 1915, amended Statutes 1921, Chap. 608-1927, 


Chap. 399. 
Serial No. 325. 





VENDOR 


ADDRESS 





Photograph of linen label used in Cali- 
fornia to designate quality of filling 
material in wool comforters. 
will give years of satisfactory service. 

The California regulations contain 
nothing regulating the length of fiber. 
Wool growers will quickly see this is 
a loophole of no mean proportions. 
Spring lambs which may be shorn just 
a short while before going to market, 
will yield pulled wool so extremely 
short that it is actually a poorer filling 
material than certain grades of shoddy. 
Yet it is certainly virgin wool. “Shear- 
lings,” which are the ends of fibers 
clipped off in preparing pelts for lining 
sheep-skin coats, are usually one-fourth 
inch or less in length, but it is prob- 
lematical whether a court would rule 
that they are not virgin wool under 
the present definition in California. 
Incidentally a good many thousands 
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of pounds of shearlings are available 
for use and comforters seem to pro- 
vide an excellent repository for them. 

Other examples might be cited, but 
why go on? The point is that a really 
good wool-filled comforter can only be 
made of a fine wool of reasonable 
length and properly carded. The regu- 
lations contain nothing which insures 
any of these three things, and the re- 
sult is that many an inferior article 
which is in fact “virgin wool” is lying 
in ambush in California stores waiting 
for the unsuspecting consumer. 

There is quite a difference between 
an ideal law incapable of enforcement 
and a poorer one which can be en- 
forced. So despite the fact the present 
regulations leave much to be desired, 
it is possible that they represent the 
best ones available, which are prac- 
tical and can be interpreted by a field 
inspector who is without training -in 
wool technology. It is the function 
of research institutions such as the 
University of California, to evolve 
new ideas and in keeping with this 
function we are attempting to develop 
new methods of testing wool bats and 
comforter fillings —- methods simple 
enough to be used in the field. We 
may never achieve this goal but the 
outlook, nevertheless, is promising. 
We hope eventually to have regula- 
tions specifying that a “Grade A” 
filling or a “No. 1” filling shall be not 
less than 60’s or 64’s quality fiber 
and that a certain percentage of these 
fibers (per cent to be determined) 
shall be not less than a certain length 
(also to be determined.) Other grades 
involving coarser wool or shorter fibers 
would be provided for, also specifica- 
tions for color and cleanliness, 

We hope to do away with the term 
“virgin” wool which is absolutely 
meaningless as far as the quality of any 
wool article is concerned because vir- 
ginity in a wool fiber may not even 
be a virtue. We hope to substitute 
for such terms, regulations based on 
the merit of the article, a set of speci- 
fications so devised that we can say to 
the manufacturer: “Here is the test 
your bats and comforter fillings will 
have to meet. If you can make such 
a bat out of shoddy, straw, rags, or 
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fertilizer, that’s your privilege, but 
you can’t sell it under this label unless 
it meets these specifications.” 

Already we have found that our ap- 
paratus for sorting the fibers in a 
sample into groups according to 
length shows an enormous difference 
between good bats and poor ones. By 
an odd coincidence one of the best 
bats we have yet found was made 
largely if not entirely of recarded 
worsted thread waste. At present 
this excellent material would have to 
be labeled “wool shoddy” and no con- 
sumer would want to buy it. Instead 
the consumer would pay a premium 
for one labeled “virgin wool” and 
might get one half as good. 


The figures in the table, representing 
a summary of the data obtained from 
testing a good bat and a poor one, 
were selected from many tests. They 
show the enormous differences in wool 
bats. 

These figures illustrate forcefully 
that “virgin wool” is no indication of 
a good article. 

American wool growers will not 
deny the right of manufacturers to 
use all kinds of stuff, even junk in 
their products so long as they are 
properly labeled. What we do object 
to and what we must strive to do 
away with, is the masquerading of 
poor stuff as good stuff. 


Differences in Wool Bats 








DESCRIPTION 


Per cent by 
weight of fibers 
over one inch 


Per cent by 
weight of 
extremely short 
fibers, 3% inch 
or less 


Per cent by 
weight of fibers 
less than one 


long inch long 





Recarded white worsted 
thread waste 


Comforter filling labeled by 
manufacturer “100% 
virgin wool” 








38.02 16.09 

















The Coyote Situation 


[8 the April, 1935, issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, there appeared 
an article entitled, “Proposed Increase 
of Funds for Coyote Work.” It stated 
that the sum of $453,000 was allowed 
for predatory animal control for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, in the 
appropriation bill as it passed the 
House of Representatives and that 
there was some hope that the confer- 
ence committee might change that 
amount to the $1,000,000 which had 
been set up for that work in the 
measure as it came from the Senate. 
The million dollars never became avail- 
able, but the smaller sum was to have 
been used by the Biological Survey. 

A year or more has passed since then 
and with disastrous results for the 
western wool growers, through losses 
from predatory animals. 

It would be quite unfair to place the 
blame on our government trappers for 
the vast increase in coyote numbers. 
These trappers are professionals in 


most cases. They are doing some valu- 
able work in the interests of the sheep- 
men of our western states. But there 
are too few of them. Their number 
should be doubled, yes, tripled. And I 
am doubtful if much of a change for 
the better will occur until there is an 
attractive bounty placed on coyotes. 
Then, and not until then will be ob- 
served noticeable inroads made against 
this species of furbearer. 

We who work with the “golden-hoof” 
seven days each week and twelve 
months or so each year should harbor 
a vague knowledge of this increasing 
destruction through predatory animals. 
The majority of the kills are made in 
draws, due to the fact that a ewe or 
lamb usually runs downhill when cut 
from the flock by a coyote, that is, pro- 
viding they get a chance to run at all. 

I have shot, roughly guessing, five 
hundred coyotes in Wyoming. Some 
of this number have died with their 
teeth in the sheep’s throat. Either a 
ewe or a lamb, in most cases, is terribly 
frightened during the few short sec- 
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onds before it is caught by a coyote, 
Several years ago I shot a coyote in a 
draw and almost in the center of the 
herd. Some 30 minutes later, after the 
band had moved beyond this draw, | 
approached to take a look at Mr. Coy. 
ote. The predator’s teeth were still jp 
the lamb’s neck. I raised the lamb by 
its ear to see how badly its throat was 
torn, and the lamb let out a “beller,” 
jumped to its feet and raced to the 
band. I mention this fact to give the 
reader an idea of how easily a ewe or 
lamb will give up when so badly scared, 

We use every method available to 
our advantage to stop this slaughter, 
but it continues. The coyote of today 
is responsible for fully 95 per cent of 
this destruction in sheep. They are 
among the most cunning of the fur- 
bearing animals. 

Who pays for this loss? You sheep- 
men shoulder that burden. If you 
doubt that, how about that shortage at 
your every count? Little of this loss 
can be accounted for because a small 
bit of pelt or a few scattered bones are 
too easily overlooked. But these can 
be found in every draw where sheep 
have grazed for any length of time. 

Could all slaughter by predators 
over our western states be figured at 
the market prices for sheep, the result 
would be staggering. This unnecessary 
loss will continue until a more effective 
measure is taken to prevent it. This 
can be done by an attractive bounty 
system. Such funds must be raised for 
this purpose by the wool growers. It 
must be a case of cooperation. Why 
not? You sheepmen are paying a sur- 
prisingly large bounty in loss every 
year and have nothing to show for it 
but some sad-looking figures marked 
up in your books in red ink. 

Many wool growers range theif 
bands during winter on our public do- 
main. This may be a hundred miles 
or more from their summer range. 
Then, too, they may range lambs in 
another county. How, then, can any 
individual sheepman do much in the 
way of helping himself? I say again: 
It is strictly a case of cooperation. 
Is it not now a good time to think 
about it? 

Roy P. Davidson 
Ten Sleep, Wyoming 





National Mid- 


Winter Lamb 


Sales Campaign 


OLLOWING a conference at Chicago on December 28, 

1936, participated in by the National Association of 
Food Chains, the Institute of American Meat Packers and 
the National Lamb Committee, arrangements were made 
for the inauguration on January 18 of the National Mid- 
Winter Lamb Sale. 

This campaign will be conducted along lines similar 
to those employed last August in promoting the National 
Domestic Beef Month. The outcome of that campaign was 
most gratifying to the cattlemen, and, as has previously been 
reported in the National Wool Grower, resulted in the main- 
tenance of a steady and strengthening market for fat cattle 
in the face of increased receipts and the unusually hot 
weather in August. 

The National Association of Food Chains, with its 
37,000 retail outlets, and the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany have taken the lead in the planning for the National 
Mid-Winter Lamb Sale. Assurance has also been re- 
ceived from the National Association of Retail Meat Deal- 


ers and the National Association of Retail Grocers of their 
full cooperation in the campaign, through their large mem- 
berships in all parts of the country. Packers are also lending 
their complete assistance to the movement, and cooperation 
is likewise looked for from agricultural colleges, state depart- 
ments of agriculture, the railroads, hotels and restaurants, 
journals of industry and others. The National Live Stock 
and Meat Board will serve as a clearing house and will 
correlate the activities of all interests in support of the 
campaign. 

The sale opens the week of January 21, and will con- 
tinue through the middle of February, with greatest stress 
being placed on the week-end merchandising periods of 
January 21, February 4 and February 18. 

The need for this mid-winter lamb sale, its objectives 
and suggestions for its development are covered in detail in 
the bulletin issued by John A. Logan, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of Food Chains, to the 


members of that organization. It is as follows: 


Bulletin of National Association of Food Chains 


To Members: 

FOOD CHAINS WILL AID'LAMB PRO- 
DUCERS AND FEEDERS. Lamb produc- 
tion is up 9 per cent; the lamb market is 
off 18 per cent from last year. Requests 
for organized chain store aid from lamb and 
wool growers in all parts of the country 
have been presented to your Executive Com- 
mittee. After full consideration of the sta- 
tistical position of production and current 
lamb prices, your Executive Committee has 
approved a National Mid-Winter Lamb 
Campaign to widen lamb sales and increase 
consumption in a nation-wide effort to aid 
lamb breeders and feeders. 

The week-end merchandising periods of 
January 21, February 4 and February 18 
have been chosen for this “extra special” 
promotion of lamb. This schedule dovetails 
with the Grapefruit Campaign, utilizing the 
alternating weeks in the period previously 
designated for the National Bumper Crop 
Grapefruit Sale. This will permit featuring 
lamb and grapefruit in alternating weeks 
from the middle of January to the end of 
February. A meat department item and a 
produce item will help balance your mer- 
chandising schedule. Lamb and grapefruit 
can advantageously be combined in menus, 
the products will complement each other, 
and the alternating weekly feature items 
may well benefit each other. Such a pro- 
gram should have especial appeal to consum- 
&r appetites, and appreciation of  values— 


and at the same time render invaluable ser- 
vice to producers of two important crops 
who need the aid of food chain stores. 
YOUR AID AND COOPERATION 
HAS BEEN REQUESTED so far by these 
outstanding lamb and wool organizations: 
National Wool Growers Assn., F. R. Mar- 
shall, Salt Lake City, Utah; National Wool 
Marketing Corp., Edward Sargent, V. P., 
Denver, Colorado; National Live Stock 
Marketing Assn., C. B. Denman, Pres., Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders Assn., W. D. Farr, Secy., Greeley, 
Colorado; Weld County Lamb Feeders Assn., 
H. W. Farr, Pres., Greeley, Colorado; Mor- 
gan County Lamb Feeders Assn., Ralph B. 
Graham, Secy., Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Arkansas Valley Stock Feeders Assn., I. 
F. Haines, Pres., Las Animas, Colorado; Fort 
Collins Lamb Feeders Assn., C. R. Evans, 
Pres., Fort Collins, Colorado; Idaho Wool 
Growers Assn., T. C. Bacon, President; 
Washington Wool Growers Assn., Yakima, 
Washington; Scottsbluff Lamb Feeders 
Assn., T. C. Halley, Scottsbluff, Nebraska; 
Montana Wool Growers Assn. (Instructed 
by Executive Committee), Kathleen Neil- 
sen, Secretary-Treasurer, Helena, Montana. 
California Wool Growers Assn., W. P. 
Wing, Secy., San Francisco, Calif.; New 
Mexico Wool Growers Assn., Floyd W. Lee, 
Pres., Albuquerque, N. Mexico; Utah Wool 
Growers, Inc., James A. Hooper, Secy., 408 
Vermont Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah; 


Michigan Lamb Feeders Assn. (Instructed 
by 600 lamb feeders), Delmar H. Lavoi, 
Secy., Lansing, Mich.; Geo. A. Brown, Lan- 
sing, Mich., Head of Department of Animal 
Husbandry, Michigan State Agricultural 
College; Iowa Lamb Feeders Assn., J. C. 
Peterson, Pres., Spencer, Iowa. 

Virginia Lamb Producers Assn., Kenneth 
E. Litton, Secy., Blacksburg, Va.; Ohio 
Sheep and Wool Growers Assn., Geo. M. 
Wilber, Pres., Columbus, Ohio; Producers 
Cooperative Commission Assn., F. G. Ket- 
ner, Secy.-Mgr., Stock Yards, Columbus, 
Ohio; Indiana Sheep Breeders and Feeders 
Assn., Claude Harper, Secy., Lafayette, Ind.; 
Wisconsin Sheep Feeders, W. F. Renk, Sun 
Prairie, Wisconsin; Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers Assn., J. B. Wilson, Secy., McKinley, 
Wyoming; Kentucky Lamb Feeders Assn., 
Cecil J. Embry, Pres., Louisville, Ky., 
at request of lamb feeders in Southern In- 
diana and Kentucky. 


FACTUAL DATA DEMONSTRATE 
NEED FOR ORGANIZED FOOD CHAIN 
STORE AID: The 1936 lamb crop is 9 per 
cent ahead of 1935—an increase of 2% mil- 
lion lambs. The increase, to a large extent, 
is in the late marketing areas of the range 
country and is represented primarily by 


feeder lambs. Drought conditions in the 
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RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


Are they losing their popularity? 


Do they no longer meet the requirements of the western range man? 
Why is practically every breeder of Rambouillet rams in the West 
now raising crossbred rams from a part of his ewes? 


T. J. Hudspeth, in the National Wool Grower for Octo- 
ber, 1936, comments on the National Ram Sale: 

“Those pictures of the top rams and the prices they brought 
mutely tell a sad story to me. Why did the Rambouillets get such 
a slap in prices when we know they are kings of all breeds of sheep? 


+ % & 


“If the horns were taken off some of the 
best selling Rambouillets pictured in the sale, 
one could not guess what breed they were. 
They’d look like Panamas or Corriedales. 
And it gives me a pain to see that some of 
our very best breeders have resorted to cross- 
ing their sheep with coarse-wooled types 
and giving them a big sounding name. I am 
looking for someone to cross the Rambouil- 
let with the Navajo sheep of northern Ari- 
zona and call them ‘Rambonavajo.’ * * * 


“In the year 1927 I saw crossbred rams at 
the sale barn in Salt Lake sell for $48. They 
looked to me like a cross between a goat and 


by will be a few handsome sets of ram’s horns over the 
bar room mirror. 


<< 


- In an article in the Sheep Breeder, July, 1935, J. F. 
Walker quotes an Australian sheep breeder as follows: “We 
discovered forty years ago that grease 
and wrinkles did more to ruin the wool 
clip than anything else.” 

It is a generally accepted fact that 
Australia produces the best fine wool 
in the world. 

Did they resort to crossbreeding to 
get away from the grease and wrinkles? 

What is the opinion of wool experts 
in the United States? 

In the December Southwestern 
Sheep and Goat Raiser is an article by 


a sheep. ‘Then at the same sale bunch after The New Rambouillet, Stud Ram in the D. S. Bell, in charge of sheep and wool 


bunch of fine-wooled rams sold for $20 and 
many went through the ring without a bid.” 

What has been the matter with the Rambouillet from 
the range men’s standpoint and what are they seeking to 
correct by crossbreeding? 


First, Wrinkled lambs. The packer does not like them 
because they are heavy pelted, and the feeder discriminates 
against them, sometimes docking the price and sometimes 
refusing to take them. 

Second, The short stapled, greasy, kempy, heavy 
shrinking wool. 

Third, Lack of size and bone. 

Fourth, Wool blindness. 

The Rambouillet breed of sheep reigned supreme in 
the West 50 years ago when wool brought two thirds of 
the sheep income and mutton one third. Today the picture 
has changed, the lamb and mutton bring two thirds of 
the sheep income and the wool one third. 

What have Rambouillet breeders done to meet those 
changed conditions? Are they “Horse and Buggy” breed- 
ers? 


The Deer Lodge Farms Company has develop- 
ed the New Rambouillet to meet the challenge. 


Are Rambouillet sheep to go the same trail as the 
Texas Longhorn? If they do not meet the economic need, 
the government had better create another reserve and main- 
tain a small flock of purebreds as specimens of a once 
noble breed, else all that we will have to remember them 


Deer Lodge Farms Flock 


investigations at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He says: 

“What about the wrinkly, greasy fleeced type of sheep and 
their influence on quality wool production? 

“The case advanced in favor of the so-called heavy or wrinkly 
type of fine-wooled sheep is that they aid in holding density and 
add that abundance of grease or wool oil thought to be essential 
to properly protect the fleece from climatic influences. On this 
basis they are frequently used on smooth-bodied flocks of ewes. 

“Results of experiments are not in agreement with the above 
theory. 

“It has been found that a high grease content is not essential 
for fleece protection. Given enough clear, free flowing grease or 
wool oil to bathe the fiber the two factors which appear to contri- 
bute most to fleece protection are length of staple and density of 
wool fiber. 

“Density and Length are not incompatible. 

“It has been found, however, density of fiber and grease or 
wool oil are within certain limits produced in inverse ratio. It 
seems that a sheep does not produce an abundance of both grease 
and wool. In tests referred to, highly dense fleeces were invariably 
low in grease content, whereas excessively greasy fleeces invariably 


lacked density of wool fiber. 


Comment: A long staple dense fleece with- 
out excessive greasiness is the one to put the 
money in the bag. 


“In one experiment analysis was made of the influence of 
wrinkles on the density of fibers, using the presence or absence of 
skin folds on the body of the sheep as the index for grouping. The 
ewes in the smooth-bodied group showed an average density of 
27,000 fibers per square inch of skin area. The ewes which were 
wrinkled showed an average density of nearly 5,000 fewer fibers 
per square inch of skin area than the smooth group. 


(Advertisement) 
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“For many years breeders of fine-wooled: sheep have held the 
opinion that great density of wool fiber and combing length of 
staple were difficult if not impossible to obtain on the same sheep. 
Short-stapled greasy fleeces may feel even to the practised judge 
more dense that the long stapled fleeces, but this is frequently a mis- 
judgment. A higher grease and dirt content are partly responsible. 

“A recent report from South Africa states that, on a skin area 
of twelve square feet (which is found to be the approximate aver- 
age of a well grown fine wooled sheep) and with 40,000 per square 
inch of skin area, every half inch increase 
in staple makes a difference of 0.9 pounds 
in the fleece weight (apparently scoured 
basis). Given the same skin area and staple 
length of three inches, every 10,000 fibers 
per square inch add 1.4 pounds to the 
fleece weight when it is 70’s in quality. 

“Density and length, therefore, are not 
only important factors in fleece pro- 
tection but are two of the most im- 
portant factors determining the wool 
producing capacity of sheep.” 

From the above facts we conclude 
that a desirable fleece is one that has 
density without excessive greasiness. 
That such a fleece is not produced 
on a wrinkled sheep. The evidence also shows that every 
half inch increase in staple makes a difference of 0.9 in 
fleece weight (scoured basis). It is a well-known fact that 


wrinkled sheep produce a short-stapled wool. 


GUY STAMBAUGH 
General Manager, Deer 
Lodge Farms Company 














Photomicrograph of cross-section of wool fibers from 
the side of a purebred sheep, illustrating poor uni- 
formity and indicating animal not desirable for 
breeding purposes. (Reproduced from “Determina- 
tion of Fiber Fineness and Cross-Sectional Variabil- 
ity,” by J. I. Hardy, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C.) 
(Magnification 500 times) 


Does the smooth Rambouillet or “New Rambouillet” 
produce a desirable fleece? 


Evidently Professor Fredric S. Hultz of the University 
of Wyoming does not think so. He says in the Sheep Breed- 
et (Nov. 1935): “There are crossbred types that are better 
In carcass and almost as good in fleece as the wrinkless 
Rambouillet, so why jeopardize the usefulness of an already 
popular breed by trying to make something else out of it?” 

' Professor W. G. Kammlade of the University of Illi- 
hols, who judged the fine-wooled and Corriédale classes 
at the Texas Centennial Exposition, does not seem to like 
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the smooth Rambouillet. He said in the National Wool 
Grower of November, 1936: 

“In judging the Rambouillets I tried to select what I 
consider a, standard type. In general, this may be describ- 
ed as a sheep of good form and fine fleece, with a moderate 
number of folds in the skin. I think the Rambouillet of 
the future must have something more to recommend it 
than the mere fact that it has no folds, that its fleece is 
loose, and that it is big and ungainly.” 


Comment: Dr. Bell has shown that the “stand- 
ard type,” that is, the Rambouillet with wrinkles, is 
inferior in wool to the smooth sheep. The range 
man has demonstrated his preference for a smooth 
sheep at the sales ring. 


Again we quote Professor Fredric S. Hultz, professor 
of Animal Production, University of Wyoming: “For 
many years sheep of Merino breeding have held first 
rank in popularity on the western ranges. In recent years 
some breeders of Rambouillet bucks have selected for a 
smooth type of sheep, one with few or no wrinkles, and 
exhibiting a larger carcass and more rugged constitution. 
The success of this effort is in doubt.” 

As to the Success of this Effort: The Deer Lodge 
Farms Company of Deer Lodge, Montana, has, with their 
“New Rambouillets,” one of the outstanding flocks of Big 


Cross-section of sample of wool from Deer Lodge Farms 
Rambouillet Ram No. 3521, examined in September, 1936, 
in the laboratory of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Of this sample, H. C. McPhee, Chief of the 
Animal Husbandry Division of the Bureau writes: “You will 
observe there is some variation in the size of the fibers but 
in this sample the variation is much less than that observed 
in the average good fleece.” 
(Magnification 500 times) 
Smooth, Long Wooled, Heavy Shearing “Wrinkless” Ram- 
bouillets in the country. 

At the 1936 Casper, Wyoming, ram sale the Deer 
Lodge Farms Company with their New Rambouillets, sold 
the highest priced pen of range rams, the highest pen of 
stud rams and the highest priced stud of any breed at 
the sale. 

The buyers at this sale had no doubt of the desir- 
ability of this type of Rambouillet bucks. 

The following letters are from two of the foremost 
wool men of the United States: 
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From H. A. Mayer, vice president, Silberman & Sons, 
Chicago: 


Dear Guy: 

I received a letter from Scotty in which he states that a 
Professor published an article stating that you are raising Cain 
with the fine wool of the Rambouillets in your breeding of the Deer 
6s Farms sheep and are getting half-blood and three-eighths 
wool, 

I do not know who this Professor is but he evidently knows 
more about wool than I do and I have been making a study of it for 
thirty-six years. I want to say to you that there is not a clip of 
wool in the entire West with which I have ever come in contact 
that has shown as much improvement as Deer Lodge Farms in the 
past five years. You have bred staple into your wool, and size and 
quality into your sheep. Anybody who tells you that you have a 
half-blood and three-eighths grade of wool today is just about 
crazy, and does not know any more about wool than I know about 
being a professor. 


From C. J. Fawcett, General Manager, National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, Boston: 


Dear Guy: 

I have been much interested in the smooth-bodied Rambouillets 
as you have developed them on the Deer Lodge Farms. As you 
know I have always been an advocate of Rambouillets free from 
wrinkles and neck folds, so far as possible. There is really no ex- 
cuse for them from a wool men’s standpoint as invariably the coarse 
kempy fibers are to be found upon the folds and these fibers are a 
distinct disadvantage from a manufacturer’s viewpoint. They 
must be sorted out for they will not spin with the balance of the 
clip, neither will they take a uniform dye. 

I have been quite familiar with the wool clip of the Deer Lodge 
Farms Company for over fifteen years and want to compliment you 
upon the improvement of the clip. The length has been improved 
greatly and as a result of the longer wool we observe a lighter 
shrinkage. 

In Australia a number of the larger outfits are now attempting 
in their breeding operations to accomplish exactly what you are 
doing. They classify their wool there as fine, strong and medium. 
They have found that the manufacturers no longer are willing to 
pay a premium for a dead fine short-stapled wool, preferring a 
larger sheep, a larger fleece, and a longer staple with a higher per- 


centage of half-blood wool. 
What about wool blind Rambouillets? 


Australia admittedly produces the longest staple, the 
heaviest shearing, and the best fine wool in the world. 
Yet through selection and breeding they have developed 
a fine-wooled sheep absolutely free from wool below the 


eyes. 





NOT A WRINKLE IN A CAR LOAD. 


oa 
DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
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Comment of an Australian sheep breeder taken from 
the Sheep Breeder, July, 1935: “We figure a sheep’s eyes 
were put in his head so he could see how to get around and 
find something to eat. What is the idea growing wool 
around them so he is practically blind?” 

The Deer Lodge Farms Company at Deer Lodge, 
Montana, is raising smooth Rambouillets that are open. 
faced and free from wool blindness. 


Finally 
First—Smooth Rambouillet lambs are preferred by 
both the feeder and the packer. 


Second—The smooth Rambouillet has a_ longer, 
denser, heavier shearing, more uniform fleece with less 
greasiness. 


Third—The smooth Rambouillet is a better mutton 
type with more size and bone than the wrinkly Ram. 
bouillet. 


Fourth—Smooth Rambouillets are less wool blind than 
the wrinkled ones. 
Conclusion 


It is a fact that Rambouillet blood is a_ necessary 
foundation for range ewes. Why not raise a purebred that 
will breed true to type and will meet all the requirements 
of range sheepmen? 


With the type of Rambouillets changed to meet the 
changed conditions the use of crossbreds to correct the 
faults of the old type will no longer be necessary. 


The Deer Lodge Farms Company at Deer 
Lodge, Montana, is raising the ““New Rambouillet.” 


They are Smooth Rambouillets. 
They are Big Bodied, Big Boned, Hardy, A 
Mutton Type. 


They produce a Long Stapled, Dense, Heavy 
Shearing Fleece of Light Shrinking Wool. 


They are Open Faced. 


We will have 1500 “New Rambouillet” 
yearling rams for sale in 1937. 


Deer Lodge, Montana 





Guy Stambaugh, Manager 
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(Continued from page 21) 


early lamb producing areas delayed market- 
ings so that large volumes of lamb now are 
being marketed from the corn belt. This 
places the lambs normally marketed earlier 
in direct competition now with lambs from 
the feed lot—increasing the winter ship- 
ment and depressing the market. This is 
indicated by government slaughter figures, 
—1935 slaughter from May to October, in- 
clusive 9,529,463; 1936 slaughter figures 
for the same period 8,603,960. 

With production up 9 per cent, it is evi- 
dent that exceptionally heavy shipments 
and slaughter may be expected during the 
winter months. 

The winter lamb situation is made more 
critical by the extremely large supply of 
poultry. The prospective market supply of 
lambs during the next sixty days is sub- 
stantially in excess of last year. Lambs face 
the most critical period of the year during 
January and February and feeders are con- 
fronted with substantial losses unless con- 
sumption is stimulated to move through re- 
tail channels the exceptionally heavy ship- 
ments anticipated during the next two 
months, 

Lamb prices on December 1, 1935 were 
$10.27 cwt. compared with $8.40 Decem- 
ber 1, 1936—a decline of $1.87 per cwt.— 
off 18 per cent. 

Dressed wholesale lamb prices December 
1, 1935 were 18 to 19 cents lb., December 1, 
1936, 13 to 14 cents lb.—a decline of 5 
cents per lb.—off 26 per cent. 

Retail lamb prices December 1, 1935 
were 26 cents; December 1, 1936, 24 cents 
—a decline of 2 cents—off 8 per cent. 

The spread in the producer price is still 
further widened and accentuated by the in- 
crease in wool prices. December 1, 1935 
wool was quoted 80 cents per scoured pound, 
Boston; December 1, 1936 at $1.05. The 
farmer receives 18 per cent less for his 
livestock, despite a higher wool price which 
results in even further reduction in his pur- 
chasing power compared with 1935. 

Improvement in lamb prices now also 
will be beneficial to the lamb market next 
summer and following seasons. More favor- 
able returns for lamb feeders will increase 
the outlet for feeder lambs—and therefore 
will be a stabilizing factor on lamb prices 
next year as well as now. This will benefit 
consumers as well as producers. 

Lamb now represents an exceptionally 
attractive meat value for consumers. It is 
a “natural” product for organized chain 
food stores to feature and promote on a na- 
tion-wide basis. The National Mid-Winter 
Lamb Campaign will perform a dual ser- 
vice to producers and consumers. 


Lamb is an important agricultural income 
item. The following table of production 
and income indicates the importance of 
stabilized lamb prices to producers in many 


states: 

Cash Income 

from Sheep, 

Lambs, Mut- 
ton: 1934 


$7,181,000 
8,223,000 
6,353,000 
6,477,000 
7,309,000 
3,586,000 
4,144,000 
4,489,000 
3,760,000 
3,909,000 
3,492,000 
3,504,000 
2,566,000 


Shipments & Local Slaughter: 1934 
State Sheep and Lamb 


Colorado 
Montana 


2,383,000 
2,043,000 
1,532,000 


1,479,000 
1,109,000 
1,083,000 

MOS: 1,049,000 

820,000 

968,000 

761,000 

749,000 


Minnesota 
Kentucky 
Missouri 
Michigan 
New Mexico 
South Dakota _.. 817,000 3,268,000 
North Dakota. 687,000 2,401,000 

National Lamb Committee formed to 
represent important producing areas at 
meeting with Agricultural Committee of 
your Association on December 28 to com- 
plete essential details for the cooperation of 
producers and chain store distributors in 
this National Mid-Winter Lamb Campaign. 
Members of the Lamb Producer’s and Feed- 
er’s Committee are: 

F. R. Marshall, National Wool Growers 
Assn., Salt Lake City, Utah; H. W. Farr, 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Assn., 
Greeley, Colo.; Edward Sargent, V. P., Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corp., Denver, Colo- 
rado; C. B. Denman, Pres., National Live 
Stock Marketing Assn., Chicago; Roy Huds- 
peth, Pres., Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Assn., San Angelo, Texas; H. G. Keeney, 
Pres., Farmers Union Livestock Marketing 
Assn., Sioux City, Ia.; D. H. LaVoi, Secy., 
Michigan Lamb Feeders Assn., East Lansing, 
Mich.; W. P. Wing, Secy., California Wool 
Growers Assn., San Francisco, Calif.; Claude 
Harper, Extension Sheep Specialist, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; F. G. Ketner, 
Secy.-Mgr., Producers Cooperative Com- 
mission Assn., Columbus, Ohio; W. F. Renk, 
Wisconsin Sheep Feeders, Sun Prairie, Wis- 
consin; Kenneth Keithley, United Wool 
Marketing Assn., Richmond, Va. 

ADVERTISING AND DISPLAY MA- 
TERIAL suggestions will be provided in flat 
black for your own preparation and dupli- 
cation—similar to the Nation-Wide Domes- 
tic Beef Sale. Material will include sugges- 
tions for newspaper mastheads, posters, ban- 
ners, penants, etc. The initial suggestion 
for advertising and sales promotion material 
will reach you shortly after January Ist. 
Recipes, menus, and suggestions for market 
personnel bulletins also will be forwarded 
to you prior to and throughout the period 
of this special promotion effort. 

MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW. Members 
of yout Executive Committee and the A. & 
P. Tea Company already have pledged co- 
operation with this nation-wide, organized, 
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coordinated effort to stimulate the consump- 
tion of lamb during late January and Feb- 
ruary. Again food chain stores will demon- 
strate their cooperation with agricultural 
producers and will develop special programs 
to feature and promote the sale of lamb in 
every food chain store market throughout 
the United States. 

It is expected that the outstanding record 
accomplished in special promotions to aid 
the producers of peaches, beef, dried fruits 
and turkeys will be duplicated—or surpass- 
ed. Producers now have full confidence in 
the ability of organized food chain stores 
to relieve their surplus commodity prob- 
lems. 

Food chain stores cannot and will not 
fail the lamb producers at this time of great 
need for organized food chain store aid. 
The outstanding service and practical value 
of food chain stores again will be demon- 
strated. Producers, distributors and consu- 
mers all will benefit. 

Special effort should be made in territor- 
ies where lamb consumption is below nor- 
mal to educate the consuming public on the 
value of lamb as a food product to the end 
that lamb consumption permanently will be 
increased in many territories. 

HERE ARE SOME SUGGESTIONS that 
may aid your company in developing a pro- 
gram more effectively to aid producers and 
feeders and to widen and stimulate the sale 
of lamb during the National Mid-Winter 
Lamb Sale: 


1. Acquaint all lamb producing, feed- 
ing and wool organizations in your territory 
of your full and wholehearted cooperation 
with this special promotion effort. Obtain 
suggestions from them of ways best to serve 
their local needs. 

2. Acquaint the executive and_ sales 
personnel throughout your organization with 
the schedule of lamb campaign—alternating 
weeks from January 21 through February 
18. Tell them the full story, the program 
to be adopted by your company, the reasons 
for it and obtain their full cooperation and 
enthusiastic support. 

3. Consider your requirements for sup- 
plies for all markets throughout your or- 
ganization and prepare to have available an 
adequate supply of lamb in all markets. 

4. Prepare your merchandising schedules 
now for the lamb campaign and ask your 
advertising and merchandising executives to 
develop special sales promotion plans and 
materials in line with the suggestions which 
will reach you shortly after January 1. 

§. Develop special competitive programs 
between divisions or stores with special in- 
ducements to branch executives or market 
managers for outstanding accomplishments 
during National Mid-Winter Lamb Sale. 


6. Feature, promote and sell lamb in 


every market, every day, during the periods 
of the National Mid-Winter Lamb Sale. 





Wool Promotion in 
Wyoming 

RIGINAL and effective wool pub- 

licity was sponsored by the Car- 
bon County (Wyoming) Wool Promo- 
tion Committee during the pre-Christ- 
mas shopping season at Rawlins, Wyo- 
ming. Through an advertisement in 
the Republican Bulletin of December 
17, which was paid for by the wool 
growers, the attention of prospective 
purchasers was called to the stores 
handling virgin wool merchandise. The 
advertisement (reduced one half) is 
reproduced here, along with the 
article carried in the same edition 
of the daily paper to assist con- 
sumers in obtaining real wool and not 
adulterations or substitutes for it when 
desiring and asking for virgin wool 
products. 


Information on Wool Is Given 


The buying of goods made of wool helps 
the wool growing industry but just to think 
that you are buying goods made of wool 
while actually buying goods made of wool 
substitutes is of no help at all. A major 
portion of materials going into fabrics sold 
as wool are substitutes for wool. 

Actually to receive goods made of shoddy 
(wool fiber recovered from rags), of cotton, 
of rayon waste and staple fiber rayon when 
you have paid the high price which entitles 
you to good virgin wool is sure to be dis- 
appointing if you think that you have pur- 
chased wool. The result is, then with you, 
that the good reputation of wool has been 
injured. 

If you desire to purchase satisfactory wool 
garments and fabrics you should make your 
wants known by using terms which will 
permit of no misunderstanding in your 
meaning. The broad term, wool, means wool 
in all conditions and in all stages—even in 
the stages of decay. It covers wool fibers re- 
covered from woolen rags and this recovery 
is repeated many times. Each recovery 
breaks the fibers and short textile fibers 
cannot make strong fabrics. 

Fabrics made of wool shoddy are sold as 
“all wool,” “pure wool” and “100 per cent 
wool” when they should be sold as “‘poor” 
wool. If you wish to convey the meaning 
that you want wool as you know it—wool 
from the live sheep—then ask for “virgin 
wool” as that is the accepted term for new 
wool, 
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Recovered wool fiber is often good and 
when good it is by far the best substitute 
for virgin wool. It is often worth the price 
asked for it, but it should not be sold as 
virgin wool and consumers should be careful 
in using the broad term “wool,” for that 
term only protects from substitutes other 
than shoddy. 

Your local merchant generally does not 
know when goods contain substitute fibers. 
He can only determine that through a careful 
examination with a microscope or by infor- 


manufacturer. Your protection is in look. 
ing for the labels and in requesting this 
information from retail dealers. 

In this issue of the Republican-Bulletin 
is an advertisement, paid for by Rawlins 
wool growers, directing your attention to 
Rawlins stores handling virgin wool mer. 
chandise. These merchants will be glad to 
help you in selecting the kind of wool goods 
you wish. The Rawlins merchants and the 


mation on labels or otherwise from the 


wool growers appreciate your business, 


The Carbon County Wool Promotion Committee wishes 
to direct the attention of Christmas shoppers to Rawlins stores 


offering virgin wool merchandise. 


The merchandise listed is 


either labeled as to virgin wool content or this information can 
be obtained from these Rawlins stores: 


BAERTSCH’S 


Badger Sweaters—Gloves—Socks 
—Scarf and tam sets made ‘by 
Hand Knit Hosiery Co.— Coats 
made by H. Fredricks Co. 


KING’S 


Goldsteins Coats (Fabrics Oregon 
City Woolen Mills.) 


FERGUSON 
MERCANTILE CO. 


Kuppenheimer suits and overcoats 

Blankets — Blazers — Coats — 
Sweaters made by Pendleton Wool- 
en Mills—Botany Wool ties. 


CULLEN’S MEN’S STORE 


Society Brand suits and overcoats, 
Pendleton Woolen Mills—Blazers 
—Pants—Ladies’ and Men’s loung- 
ing robes, Portland Woolen Mills 
—Blankets—Botany ties—Wool 0’ 
the West blankets. 


J. C. PENNEY CO. 
Oregon City Woolen Mills blankets 


VOGUE SHOP 


Vanta infant bands and _ shirts 
made by Earnshaw Knitting Co. 


O. B. GILBERT’S STORE 


Springtex underwear, Pendleton 
Woolen Mills — Pants — Shirts— 
Blazers, Knitting Out Wear Co. 
—Sweaters. 


MAX KRAMISH CLOTHING 
STORE 


Pendleton Woolen Mills Blazers— 
Shirts—Pants—Blankets. 


H. JRASMUSSON, INC. 


“Rawlins” and “Wyoming” Blan- 
kets. 


L. KRAMISH CLOTHING 
STORE 


Pendleton Woolen Mills Shirts— 
Pants—Blazers—Blankets — Wool 
o’ the West shirts—Kawana Mills 
underwear—Argonaut shirts. 


KARL’S CLOTHES SHOP 


Pendleton Woolen Mills Robes— 
Shirts—Blazers—Pants. — Michael 
Sterns Suits and Overcoats—Mc- 
Gregor sportswear—Botany muf- 
flers and ties—Wilson Bros. socks. 


RAWLINS HOME 
FURNISHINGS 


“Rawlins” and “Wyoming” Blan- 
kets. 





“RAWLINS” and “WYOMING” Virgin Wool Blankets 
at all Rawlins Stores 











AUSTRALIAN WOOLS UP 


Australian sales opened on January 4 with 95 
per cent of the offerings sold at advances of 8 to 10 
per cent. Her boycott against Australian wools 
lifted, Japan took 65 per cent of the wools. 
Growers should consider apparent world short- 
age of wool before contracting the 1937 clip. 
C. J. Faweett 





Boag year closes with wool in the strongest position the 
world over we have seen for more than a decade. The 
shortage of domestic wools now existing is in striking con- 
trast to the apparent oversupply in the season of 1934. 
This situation seems to be the result of strong demand for 
woolen fabrics the world over. The shortage of supplies 
of grease wool in our domestic markets is aggravated by 
reason of the longshoremen’s strike, which has to date pre- 
vented from being unloaded foreign wools that have been 
bought in liberal quantities in foreign countries. A sub- 
stantial volume is now afloat in transit to the United States, 
notably from Australia. Delivery of tops sold against these 
purchases is long overdue and in some instances a grave 
situation has arisen by reason of the failure of foreign wools 
to dock. It is said that tops made from Australian wool 
have been contracted at $1.22 to $1.26 that cannot be de- 
livered. A top of equal quality from domestic wool would 
probably cost $1.30 or better. This has created an abnor- 
mal situation whereby tops made from domestic wool are 
quoted substantially above a similar article made from 
foreign wool. The advantage usually is on the side of the 
foreign commodity. 


The Foreign Situation 

The fall clip of Australian and South American wool 
is being sold at a very rapid rate; in fact, ahead of the 
usual schedule. Prices have been strengthened materially 
in Australia by the participation of Japan, who was forced 
to abandon her avowed boycott of Australian wools. It 
appeared to be a threat against England that Japan could 
hot maintain without sacrificing her position in the textile 
industry that has been built up in the last decade. Once 
again all world markets are on a parity and all consuming 
countries are competing in all foreign auctions. The threat 
of war on the Continent, of course, has without doubt been 
a factor contributing to the eagerness for wool on the part 
of these countries. 
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The National’s Selling Policy 
The National Wool Marketing Corporation has be- 
lieved in wool values all season and an analysis of the 
selling policy in this organization proves that we were cor- 
rect. We list below the percentages of our holdings mar- 
keted each month of the year: 


February 2.34 per cent 


“ “ 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Thus it will be seen that over 60 per cent of our wool 
was sold after the market had fully developed in the months 
of November and December and, further, that we still have 
about 15 per «ent of our tonnage, for which we expect to 
get attractive prices in the month of January. If present 
plans materialize, we shall have sold 80 per cent of our ton- 
nage, which was the largest in the country, in the months 
of November, December, and January. This, we believe, 
is a record of which we can justly be proud and one that 
has meant very attractive returns in the majority of cases 
to our consignors. Nor is this the only benefit. For the 
past three months the National has been a pacemaker in this 
market, until at the present time we are selling domestic 
wools substantially above the cost of equivalent foreign 
wools. We are now selling average fine and fine medium 
original bag territory wool from $1.03 to $1.05 clean basis, 
which is about the same price at which superior quality 
foreign wools may be purchased today. 
The present active demand has provoked contracting on 
a broad scale. It is our belief that in the majority of cases 
the wools covered by these contracts made early in the 
season could now be sold at a handsome profit to the holders 
of the contracts if the wool were available. It is lamentable 
that the growers who contracted their wool early did not 
have the proper information that was available to the 
dealers who made the contracts. 
' It should be remembered that in-1924, which is fre- 
quently considered about normal, wool was fully 30 per 
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cent higher than at the present time. While it may well 
be that the present activity may subside temporarily when 
the foreign wools now afloat are available, the long range 
view of the wool market must be considered in an optimistic 
light for the season of 1936. Consumption continues at a 
high rate. 

It is interesting to note that only one manufacturer 
bid for a government contract recently offered. This is in 
striking contrast to contracts offered by the government in 
the past at which a large number of mills were competing 
actively for the business. Bids submitted were practically 
40 per cent above those submitted early in the year on 
similar contracts. This strongly indicates that the majority 
of mills have all the orders now on the books that they 
care to take, which bespeaks a strong demand for wool in 
months to come. 





Report of Annual Meeting 

HE annual meeting of the stockholders and directors 

of the National Wool Marketing Corporation was held 
in Chicago last month. 

Charles Redd of Lasal, Utah, president; Edward 
Sargent of Chama, New Mexico, vice president; C. J. 
Fawcett, Boston, general manager; and D. E. Judd, Boston, 
secretary-treasurer, were all reelected to office. 

The following five directors were elected to represent 
their districts on the Executive Committee: Worth S. Lee 
of Mountain Home, Idaho; Floyd W. Lee of San Mateo, 
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New Mexico; Clair Hotchkiss of Hotchkiss, Colorado: 
James H. Lemmon of Lemmon, South Dakota, and Frank 
Lebus of Cynthiana, Kentucky. 

Other directors elected for 1937 were A. A. Johns 
Prescott, Arizona; F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California: 
T. W. Smith, Rexburg, Idaho; T. I. Ferris, Pleasant Lake. 
Indiana; Charles Sexton, Des Moines, Iowa; F. D. King 
Charlotte, Michigan; W. Marshall Ross, Gibbon, Nebraska: 
Lester H. Smith, Windom, Minnesota; C. W. Buttz, Devils 
Lake, North Dakota; J. P. Johansen, Ely, Nevada; J. W, 
Hoech, The Dalles, Oregon; W. H. Ferguson, Richmond, 
Virginia; C. J. Ritland, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; and 
J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming. 

Speakers who addressed the meeting included Com. 
missioner S. D. Sanders and Deputy Commissioner Charles 
Stewart of the Farm Credit Administration; C. B. Den. 
man, persident, and P. O. Wilson, general manager of the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association; W. D. Cand- 
land, pioneer breeder of Rambouillet sheep; Mr. Irving 
Jacob, manager of the highly successful Wasatch Live. 
stock Loan Association, and F. R. Marshall, secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association.” 

There were many interesting and instructive discus- 
sions during the three-day session. A large majority of 
the managers, and several directors of the National’s mem- 
ber associations were present, and a spirit of optimism and 
confidence in the future of the National was found to exist 
throughout the entire organization. 
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ONG before the little word “tops” had attained national 

acceptance as a slang expression meaning the best or 
most valuable, it was commonly used in the wool industry, 
and in a way it has this same significance. 

“Tops” to a wool man are the continuous untwisted 
strands of longer wool fibers from which the shorter fibers, 
or noils, have been removed by the worsted combs. For 
commercial use, this strand is wound into a ball weighing 
from five to fifteen pounds. 

Topmaking itself is just another manufacturing opera- 
tion done by machinery, like spinning or dyeing, but we 
hasten to assure you that in its broader sense this process 
involves a great deal more than machinery. 

The skillful blending of various types of grease wool 
from which tops are to be made is such a highly specialized 
art that the independent topmaking industry has grown, in 
recent years, to the point where it now purchases more than 
half of all the grease wool we produce. 

The explanation of this development is to be found in 
the economy and efficiency with which the topmakers are 
able to operate as compared with all but the very large 
manufacturers. The successful topmakers handle wool in 
large volume. They devote all their time to the very intri- 
cate problem of blending many types of grease wool to- 
gether in order to produce at the lowest cost just the grade 


of tops their customers require. Because of the volume 
handled, they are able to get more out of the noils and other 
by-products. 

Another factor favorable to the large topmakers is the 
knowledge and experience they have gained from handling 
every type of staple wool from all sections of the country. 
Finally, the large topmakers have resources at their dis- 
posal which enable them to step into the wool marketing 
program and carry a large volume of grease wool while it 
is being processed into tops. Manufacturers are thereby 
relieved of the necessity of carrying large inventories, but, 
with the topmakers in the picture, can still contract for the 
delivery of materials on practically a spot basis. 

It is interesting to note the many points of similarity 
between the parts played by the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation and the topmakers in the merchandising of 
wool. There is the economy and efficiency resulting from 
handling large volumes. There is the specializing feature 
and the knowledge and experience gained from being fat 
iliar with every type of domestic wool produced. Last, there 
is the safety of having adequate financial resources to meet 
any obligations we would undertake. 

The National Wool Marketing Corporation has, in its 
field, become the most important single factor. It is destined 
to become more and more of a factor as the producers in 
this country become familiar with the soundness of its prit- 
ciples and the economies available through utilizing its 
services. 











Wool tops in balls ready for the spinners. 
The lady was “tops’’ too. 














Our Director from Nevada, Mr. J. P. “Pete” Johansen attempt- Be Sha Te ; 
ing to identify one of his own buck fleeces for our Chief Oey a any 
Appraiser, Mr. J. Frank Dings, at the sorting table. 7 . meg 
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Overlooking the sorter’s work. This 

wool and the other wool with which it 

is to be blended go through a trap on 

to the floor below where the final 
blend is made. 





Close-up of sorting table, showing fleece being opened 
to sort into necessary grades. 














This is the fourth of a series of articles on “The Marketing of Your Wool” written by 


the NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION. 














A. W. I. Activities 


wi H primary objectives of the 
wool promotion campaign clearly 
defined, Associated Wool Industries 
during the past year intensified three 
basic activities of greatest demonstrat- 
ed value—publicity, trade service and 
retail sales promotion—in maintaining 
the upward trend in wool consumption. 

Associated Wool Industries has been 
functioning for a little over eighteen 
months, during which wool has been 
more constantly and more favorably 
in the public eye than in any recent 
period. The products of the wool in- 
dustry have forged ahead, especially 
at those points where competition with 
other industries is greatest—in wo- 
men’s dresses and men’s summer cloth- 
ing. This is due in no small measure 
to constant and consistent emphasis 
by Associated Wool Industries on the 
unique advantages of wool. Figures 
on consumption of apparel wools for 
the first nine months of 1936 nearly 
double those of 1934. 

To maintain this upward trend, to 
build beneath it a solid foundation of 
public acceptance, and to meet the 
growing competition of other mer- 
chandise—these are the tasks of wool 
promotion. An interesting example of 
results obtained through the promo- 
tion efforts of Associated Wool Indus- 
tries is contained in reports of sales 
of tropical worsted suits last summer. 
Stores cooperating closely with Asso- 
ciated Wool Industries in this cam- 
paign reported an average increase in 
sales of tropical worsted suits of 50 
per cent over 1935. The Fairchild 
Men’s Summer Clothing Survey re- 
ported an average increase of 34.5 per 
cent on tropical worsteds as against 
an average increase on all men’s sum- 
mer clothing of 28.4 per cent. 

A basic analysis to determine what 
is needed to effect an increase in the 
sale of men’s wear has been the sub- 
ject of research by Associated Wool 
Industries for the past two years. On 
the basis of this research a Men’s 
Wear Department to coordinate mer- 
chandising effort in the sale of men’s 
clothing and to concentrate all men’s 


wear activities being carried forward 
by Associated Wool Industries has 
been established. 

The new department will undertake 
an intensive program of publicity, trade 
service and retail trade promotion of 
men’s wear under the direction of F. B. 
Todd, and will effect a concentration 
of basic promotion efforts to bring 
about a permanent increase in sales 
volume of men’s wear. 

The promotion plan formulated by 
Associated Wool Industries has been 
discussed with leading retailers of 
men’s clothing throughout the coun- 








Reproduced from a full-page roto- 
gravure display of wool fashions in the 
New York World-Telegram of Sunday, 
December 12, 1936. All of the cos- 
tumes shown were of wool, even to the 
hosiery. The costume shown above is 
a wool tweed suit light enough to wear 
under a topcoat. 1937 . spring and 
resort fashions, according to Vogue, 
will feature wools more importantly 
than any spring in years. 
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try and has received their unqualified 
endorsement. The importance of ag- 
gressive, concerted action by these 
stores is pointed out and attention 
called to the fact that a number of 
key retailers have tested and are syc. 
cessfully using various features of the 
new merchandising program. 

It is the purpose of Associated Wool 
Industries to make the plan available 
to some 3,000 stores during the next 
year so that the wool industry and 
retailers may mutually benefit by co- 
ordinated group action. 

Study of the men’s wear field by As. 
sociated Wool Industries revealed that 
sales of suits and overcoats have been 
almost exclusively on a replacement 
basis, that the major factor in sales 
appeal has been price and that this 
approach has only stimulated desire on 
the part of the average man for bar- 
gains and has placed undue emphasis 
on price which is reflected disastrously 
throughout the men’s wear industry. 

Convinced that widespread and con- 
tinuous effort to add to the number of 
clothing units owned rather than 
merely to replace those worn out is 
the answer to increased wool consump- 
tion for men’s wear, Associated Wool 
Industries has keyed its men’s wear 
program to a common denominator o/ 
building desire for more clothes and 
thereby increasing the number of suits 
and coats in every man’s wardrobe. 

Basic elements of the program in- 
clude emphasis on appeal to desire for 
clothes instead of price appeal, em- 
phasis on the “wardrobe” idea in which 
specific types of clothes are promoted 
for specific occasions, focus on clothes 
as a means to whatever ends a man 
may seek, appeal to women on the 
basis of the importance of proper 
clothes to their menfolk and educa- 
tion of sales personnel regarding the 
unique characteristics and qualities of 
wool and suitability of clothes for the 
specific customer. 

The program will be crystallized 
through Men’s Wear Bulletins to 
tailers incorporating basic ideas as ¢ 
pressed in specific promotions to bé 


issued by Associated Wool Industries. 
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Champions at the Pacific International 











Grand Champion at the 1936 Pacific Interna- 


tional and second in class at the International. 


An 


aged Rambouillet ram, bred and exhibited by Glen- 
wood Farm, Portland, Oregon. 


i fiom report of the sheep awards at the 1936 Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition in the November Wool Grower (page 16) inadvertently 


omitted the list of champions. 
Hampshire sections: 


These follow for 


the Rambouillet and 


Rambouillet Champion ram, 1936—Glenwood Farm 254-3081-34—Glenwood Farm 
Rambouillet Reserve Champion Ram, 1936—Briggs 3960-329015—Wm. Briggs 
Rambouillet Champion ewe, 1936—F. N. Bullard, R 11009—F. N. Bullard % 
Hampshire Champion ram, 1936—Mt. Haggin 104202—Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock 


Company. 


Hampshire Reserve Champion ram, 1936—Mt. Haggin 111208—Mt. Haggin Land & 


Livestock Company. 


Hampshire Champion ewe, 1936—Mt. Haggin 242364—Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock 


Company. 








Wool Manufacturers 
Start New Year with 
Large Orders 


OOL goods mills enter the new 
year with unfilled orders and with 
prospects bright for a steady increase 
in business over the next four to five 
months, according to the New York 
Wool Top Exchange Service on Janu- 
aty 1. While it is unlikely that few 
mills will report substantial earnings 
for the year, all indications point to 
profitable operations in the first half 
of 1937. Unfilled orders for men’s 
wear fabrics aggregated about 40,000,- 
000 linear yards while backlogs on 
women’s wear amount to about 15,000,- 
000 linear yards. 

Most mills aré operating at double- 
shift capacity and have enough orders 
on their books to maintain this rate 
of operation until March 1 at the 
earliest. With prices rising,-all indi- 


cations point to heavy initial business 
on fall lines when they are opened late 
in January or early in February. Some 
clothing manufacturers are understood 
to have placed “at value” orders with 
mills, covering part of their needs for 
the fall-winter season of 1937. The 
feeling is general that wool prices will 
remain strong for the duration of the 
season at least and may rise to even 
higher levels. Meanwhile, resistance 
to current piece goods levels is crum- 
bling, as is evidenced by the fact that 
most retailers have taken steps to 
increase clothing prices in line with 
the advance in cloth costs. 

Demand for men’s wear fabrics the 
last week of the year was more brisk 
than it usually is at that time, but slow 
in comparison with the high rate of 
trading activity of the previous four 
to five weeks. The holidays served to 
reduce trading, and also the fact that 
clothing and garment manufacturers 
usually take inventory at this time. 
What business was done went to job- 
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bers, who reported that buyers are 
anxious to acquire some piece goods 
for inventory purposes. ‘In previous 
years, buyers strove for liquidity but 
it appears that stocks of piece goods 
are considered at the present time to 
be worth more than money in filing 
financial reports. The general belief 
is that the bulk of the business for 
spring has been written by mills. Sales 
of topcoatings and overcoatings con- 
tinue heavy, with a number of mills 
sold up for two to three months on the 
heavy weight cloths. Prices remained 
strong during the week. Mills were 
in receipt of numerous inquiries, main- 
ly for price testing purposes. Buyers 
who tried to shade current prices on 
piece goods reported that they were 
unable to do so and that their offers 
were rejected by mills. 


A Good Catch 











HIS is a picture of a W. P. A. 

hunter in Utah who took 71 coy- 
otes and three bobcats in the six- 
months’ period running from April to 
September of last year. It was sent in 
by Dell H. Adams of Layton, Utah, 
with the following comment: ‘Since 
January 1, 1936, the Biological Survey 
and the W.P.A. hunters have taken 
over 14,500 predators.’ Isn’t that an 
enormous catch? And when you figure 
for each of the animals thus caught an 
average killing of two sheep or two 
turkeys a week, you will have an ap- 
proximation of what a saving this set- 
up has brought to our people. If the 
Biological Survey, in cooperation with 
other agencies, keeps up this good work 
long enough, the wool growers will be 
able to pay in income tax.” 


<2 amet 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 








Annual Convention of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers 
Association 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
January 26-28, 1937 


Officers 


Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
President 

Mrs. Herman Oliver, John Day, Oregon, First 
Vice President 

Mrs. Leon Contor, Idaho Falls, Idaho, See- 
ond Vice President 

Mrs. Parley A. Dansie, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Secretary 


Mrs. David Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Treasurer 


PROGRAM 
Tuesday, January 26, 1937 
9:00 a.m.—Registration 


10:00 a.m.—Joint Session with the 
National Wool Growers 
Association 

2:00 p.m.—Executive Committee 
Meeting 


Wednesday, January 27, 1937 


10:00 a.m.—Annual Convention Meet- 
ing 
Community Singing 
Reading of the Club 
Collect 
Greetings: Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason, President, Na- 
tional Auxiliary 


Appointment of Com- 


mittees 
Music 


Address by Otto Stabell, 
Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Committee Reports 


Thursday, January 28, 1937 


11:00 a.m.—Community Singing 
Committee Reports Con- 
tinued 


Election of Officers 





Utah’s Convention 


Announcement 


HE Ladies Auxiliary to Utah 

State Wool Growers will meet with 
the wool growers in convention at 
10 a.m., January 19, 1937, at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

At 12 noon there will be a luncheon 
at the Hotel Utah for the presidents 
of local chapters with the state ex- 
ecutives. 

At 2 p.m. the annual state meeting 
of the auxiliary will be held. 

On January 20 at 10 am. at the 
Hotel Utah, there will be a meeting of 
the Executive Board of the auxiliary. 


The convention hostesses are Mrs. 
H. H. Stevens, Mrs. Alex Chrystal, 
and Mrs. J. R. Edgheill. 


The program committee is made up 
of Mrs. David Smith, chairman, Mrs. 
Warren Shepherd and Mrs. O. R. 
Ivory. 


The promotion committee includes 
Mrs, Jas. A. Hooper, chairman, Mrs. 
Wm. Oswald, Mrs. I. H. Jacob, Mrs. 
R. H. Winder and Mrs. C. L. Hodgert. 


In connection with the convention 
there will be an Exhibit Booth of 
articles made of wool in 1936. These 
articles will be judged and prizes given. 


The Chamber of Commerce will 
compliment the Ladies Auxiliary to 
Utah State Wool Growers at a lunch- 
eon, January 20, 1937, at 12:30 p. m. 
at the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent, 
State President. 





Material for this section should be 

sent to Mrs. Ella I. Livingston, Nation- 

al Press Correspondent, 1110 South 
9th East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











New Idaho Chapter 


A CHAPTER of the Idaho Ladie; 
Auxiliary was organized at Black. 
foot, Idaho, on December 3, 1936, at 
the home of Mrs. M. A. Barclay. Mrs, 
J. T. Edwards and Mrs. Carlyle Chaf- 
fin, president and vice president, re. 
spectively, of the state auxiliary assoc. 
iation, assisted in the organization. 
Mrs. Katseanis was selected as pres- 
ident and Mrs. Montague as secretary- 
treasurer of the new chapter, which js 
to be known as the B. W.W.A., the 
Blackfoot Women’s Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 
Mrs. J. C. Fowler, Secretary 





Washington Meeting 
y  eetoenecnner: of plans for the 


state convention at Yakima, 
January 8 and 9 formed the principal 
business of the auxiliary meeting at 
the home of Mrs. Paul Lauzier at 
Yakima in December. Mrs. Archie 
Prior, Mrs. Frank Fairchild and Mrs. 
Leonard Longmire were named to out- 
line arrangements for a luncheon in 
the Y. W. C. A. building January 9. 

Mrs. John VanWyke and Miss Mar- 
ian Stewart were admitted as new 
members at the business session. After 
the singing of Christmas carols, ac- 
companied by Miss Stewart, members 
exchanged gaily wrapped gifts. 

Mrs. Peter Reynaud, Mrs. William 
Knox and Mrs. W. A. Roberts 4s 
sisted Mrs. Lauzier in serving refresh- 
ments at a table centered with a mit- 
iature Christmas scene in which silvery 
reindeer pranced through a wood of 
evergreen. Mrs. Emil Robert was 
named hostess for the January 22 meet: 
ing. 

Mrs. Archie Prior, Secretary 
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Oregon Auxiliary News 


HE Umatilla Chapter No. 4 of 

Ladies Auxiliary to Oregon Wool 
Growers held its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Fred Farrior, 
December 5, 1936, with President Mrs. 
W. R. Wyrick presiding. There were 
16 members present. 

The chapter has decided to have a 
home demonstration agent give a talk 
on home topics in the very near future. 

It was reported that Mrs. Fred Fal- 
coner, secretary and treasurer of the 
chapter, was obliged to resign on ac- 
count of moving to Walla Walla, 
Washington, where her son is attend- 
ing college, and a linen handkerchief 
shower was given her. Games were 
played and refreshments were served. 

Mrs. Frank Chapman will fill Mrs. 
Falconer’s unexpired term. 

The next meeting will be held in the 
Library Club Room, January 11, 1937. 

This chapter has at present 23 paid 
members. 

Josephine Falconer, Secretary 





yi Umatilla West End Chapter 

of Ladies Auxiliary to Oregon 
Wool Growers held its regular month- 
ly meeting at the home of Mrs. Sloan 
Thomson, December 4, 1936, with 
President Gladys Corrigal presiding. 
Twenty members and two visitors were 
present. 

Mrs. Gladys Corrigal was chosen as 
a delegate to the state convention, with 
Mrs. Gaylord M. Maddison as alter- 
hate. 

Hostess Committee for next meet- 
ing was named as Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. 
Walter Smith, Mrs. Marbut and Mrs. 
Robertson. 

Activities of chapter: A pot luck 
supper Christmas week at Sloan Thom- 
son’s home on Butter Creek. 

The December meeting was a 
Christmas party. Inexpensive gifts 
were drawn. Small puddings with tiny 
lighted red candles were served. 

This chapter has at present 34 paid 
members. 


Mrs. Gaylord Madison, Secretary 
(Continued on page 39) 


Status of Range Land Examination by the 
Division of Grazing 


Presented at the Annual Conference of Advisory Boards of Grazing 
Districts, Salt Lake City, December 9-11, 1936 








PRIVATE PROPERTY }|PUBLIC RANGE EXAMINA- 
EXAMINATION TION 
(Field Work Only) (Field and Office Work) 
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*Water resources survey completed 
**Field Work recheck necessary 





The Lamb Markets in December 


Chicago 

aE passing of the holiday season 

removed one of the most bearish 
factors of the sheep and lamb trade. 
Aided by the sharp advances being 
made in cattle and hog markets, the 
outlook for fat lambs is the most favor- 
able of the season. 

Lamb prices are on the upgrade. At 
least, they are gaining and have had no 
material setback up to the present writ- 
ing. That market is unusually sensitive 
to size of receipts, however. While mod- 
erate to light runs over the holiday 
season have enabled the ovine market 
to work higher, the aspect of the situa- 
tion may change temporarily, should 
receipts suddenly turn heavy at Chicago 
and other points. 

It is altogether possible that some 
very liberal runs may be seen at any 
time during this winter season, and it 
may be that the entire winter’s run may 
be large. Western lambs fed in the 
corn belt have been held back awaiting 
price improvement. They are reputed- 


ly in strong hands, speaking for the’ 


majority, but there is a limit to the 
length of time that these lambs can be 
withheld from the market. 

Average weights of the fat lamb sup- 
ply are heavier than usual. In one week 
alone, just prior to mid-December, a 
total of about 5,000 head of lambs av- 
eraged over 100 pounds in weight. This 
number accounted for about 10 per 
cent of the sheep and lamb receipts at 
Chicago that one week. Since then an 
average weekly run includes 1,500 to 
2,000 head of fat lambs tipping the 
scales at 100 pounds or above. 

Exceptionally favorable weather is 
one explanation, as has been previously 
pointed out. Gains during the fall 
months were above average. Mild 
weather continued over the middle wes- 
tern states all during the month of De- 
cember. Temperatures were not only 
above average but very little precipi- 
tation fell to soak fleeces. Fewer cal- 
ories went to provide body warmth, 
thus enabling lambs to make maximum 
gains. 


Despite the preponderance of 


weighty lambs and buyer preference for 
lighter weights—those scaling 85 to 
95 pounds—the discount for the added 
avoirdupois has been small. At the 
close, most of the best 85 to 95-pound 
lambs were quoted at $9.25 to $9.50 
on the Chicago market. As high as $9.- 
60 was given for 100-pound averages. 
Evidence of the small discount for 
weight is seen in recent quotations. 
During the week ended December 12— 
the period of largest numbers of heav- 
ies—lambs scaling over 100 pounds 
bulked at $8.30 to $8.75, whereas the 
bulk of all fat lambs were making $8.- 
50 to $8.90, and a few reached $9. 
Later, when the extreme top was $9.15, 
most of the lambs weighing over 100 
pounds were selling at $8.40 to $8.75, 
with a few up to $9. Very recently 
104-pound averages sold within 10 
cents of the extreme top. 

The $9.85 lamb top reached here 
the final week of the month was the 
highest paid since November 4. Fair 
to good native lambs were selling large- 
ly at $8.75 to $9.25 at the close of the 
month. Common to fair native fed 
lambs were valued at $8 to $8.75. Fed 
westerns of good to choice quality bulk- 
ed at $9.25 to $9.50; fair to good kinds 
at $8.50 to $9.25. Good to choice wes- 
tern shearing lambs are quoted at $7.- 
75 to $8.35. 

Demand for breeding ewes has 
dwindled until the movement at this 
market is light. Demand for fat ewes 
for slaughter is fairly dependable. Most 
sales of late are at $4.50 down, with 
best fat ewes quotable up to $4.65. Ag- 
ed wethers are quoted mostly at $4. to 
$5, with 2-year-olds selling at $5.50 
to $6.75. 

Prices of lamb carcasses have 
strengthened a little of late but the 
holiday influence has been a depress- 
ing factor. Good to choice carcasses 
are now quoted at $12 to $14, and 
medium carcasses at $10 to $12 at Chi- 
cago. A year ago when the top was $11.- 
40 and bulk of live lambs sold at $11. 
to $11.15, the best grades of carcasses 
bulked at $17 to $18.50, with medium 
grades at $15. to $17. 

Middle western states have lots of 
good fat lambs on hand awaiting ship- 


ment. The feeling in the trade is that 
these lambs are in strong hands. Eyj- 
dence of this has been seen in abridg- 
ed receipts after any price reces- 
sion, followed by orderly marketing, 
Indications are that the supply of fed 
lambs is in the hands of a smaller 
number of feeders, these men having 
larger holdings than usual. Iowa, IIli- 


-nois and Indiana all have liberal sup- 


plies of lambs to contribute, as do 
other middle western states to a lesser 
degree. 

It is estimated that the Pipestone re- 
gion of Minnesota fed about 400 double 
decks this season. A larger proportion 
than normal came to Chicago as some 
interior packers have not wanted such 
heavy weights as these lambs are run- 
ning, it is reported. Latest advices in- 
dicate more than half of the lambs 
shipped out of this heavy feeding sec- 
tion. 

Wool, pelts and “pluck” are all con- 
tributing to the strength in the lamb 
market. Packers here last sold No. | 
shearling skins at $1.50 alone; other- 
wise shearlings are quoted at $1.35 for 
No. 1s and $1.05 to $1.15 for No. 2s, 
and 75 cents for clips. Packer wool 
skins are quoted up to $3.25 per hun- 
dred, live weight basis, and the market 
is very firm. Packer pickled December 
skins last sold at $8.25 for lambs, now 
held up to $9. The wool market is very 
firm, based on the Boston market. 

Demand for feeding lambs here is 
somewhat erratic, with shearing lambs 
averaging 70 to 80 pounds getting more 
call than thin lambs. A popular price 


‘for shearing lambs is $8, with some 


bringing more. 

In spite of the off-season for feeding 
lambs, prices have worked up in sym- 
pathy with fat lamb prices and are 
now the highest in several weeks. Good 
to choice 60 to 75-pound western feed- 
ing lambs are quoted largely at $7.25 
to $7.75, with some bringing $8. and 
above. 

Sharp gains in cattle and hog prices 
are no doubt responsible to a large de- 
gree for the gains made by fat lambs. 
Advances in fat steers have continued 
all during the fall. The top went from 
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$10.25 in early September to $13.15 
the Monday after Christmas. It is an 
accepted fact that marketings of long 
fed cattle will continue to fall off. Al- 
ready, the supply is far smaller than 
at any time since last winter. 

Hogs are not only withstanding the 
pressure Of liberal marketings but are 
working higher. On December 1 the 
top at Chicago was $10. It marched 
steadily upward, reaching $10.65 on 
December 28. Packers are accumulating 
huge storage stocks of frozen fresh 
pork, apparently fortifying themselves 
against an expected let-up in supplies 
in the not-too-distant future. 


Omaha 


ULLNESS marked the trading at 
Omaha throughout most of the 
month of December, largely as a result 
of the weakness in the eastern dressed 
trade and the reluctance of buyers to 
meet the demands of salesmen. Outside 
interests showed little activity. The 
trend in prices was a continuation of 
the downward movement that has pre- 
vailed in the sheep and lamb market 
since the high point was reached last 
May. However, light runs as the trade 
approached the holiday season had a 
bracing effect and values began a stea- 
dy advance that had not been checked 
as business was carried over into the 
final week of the period. 

At the low point, prices were the 
lowest of any time during the past 
year, dropping to $8.25 in comparison 
with the year’s peak of $12.50. This 
happened only twice during the month 
with the majority of the sales being 
completed at better than $8.50. It 
wasn’t until the day before Christmas 
that values were able to get back to $9, 
with further advances being made as 
the trade was resumed after the holi- 
day. Monday’s trading netted a full 
25-cent additional upturn. 

Fed wooled lambs made up the bulk 
of the supply during the month. Quite 
a number were brought in from local 
feed lots, although the big end came 
from the West. Common complaint of 
feeders was that prices were not suf- 
ficient to meet costs. Quality was usual- 
ly fair to good. The first finished lambs 
from the Scotts Bluff area arrived on 
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How Much Is It Worth? 


@ to get word to the doctor in case of sudden illness 


@ to summon help quickly when fire breaks out! 
to call the veterinarian for sick or injured stock! 


to arrange parties, get-togethers of all kinds and 


make plans for meetings, church affairs, etc.! 
@ to inquire about and compare market prices! 


@ to have the comfort of knowing that the telephone 
is always there; ready to help in every emergency 
and offer its conveniences at any time of the day 


A telephone costs but a few cents a day. 
get in touch with us now and order yours connected? 


Why not 











THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
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Monday following Christmas. They 
were in excellent condition. Scattered 
bunches of natives continued to come 
in, later than usual as a result of the 
poor feed conditions. Tops sold right 
along with the best feed lot offerings. 

Anything out of the wool found a 
poor outlet since buyers were depend- 
ent upon the fleeces to help pay costs, 
and without the wool to fall back on, 
going was rather slow and most clip- 
pers were taken at from $1@1.50 be- 
low comparable wooled kinds. 

The month’s quotations on feeders 
had to be made largely on a nominal 
basis since during most of the periow 
supplies were insufficient to offer a 
suitable basis for comparison. Occas- 
ional bunches that did arrive found 
ready sale since there was always at 
least a light demand around. There 
was a slight depression in prices fol- 
lowing the weakness in finished lambs, 
but as a whole, prices hung at a nearly 
steady basis, tops usually being con- 


sidered eligible for $7.75. With the 
strengthening of the fat market, top 
values were boosted to $8, or on par 
with the month’s opening figures. Plain 
kinds moved at rates ranging down 
to $6.50. 

Before the month had progressed 
very far, there was almost a complete 
discontinuance of the sale of slaughter 
ewes, particularly from the West. 
Most of the kinds arriving were from 
the immediate territory surrounding 
the market. There was a recession in 
values, chiefly because of the general 
weakness prevailing in the dressed 
market and also because the right kind 
was not around to hold up prices. How- 
ever, as the month neared its close, 
rates were on par with the opening fig- 
ures, choice, handy weight fat ewes 
being quoted at $4@4.50. Only a few 
fed yearlings arrived and these sold 
around $1.25 below top lambs on the 
same day. 

Lester H. Hartwig 
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The National Wool Groiwer 


Denver 


AT lambs closed the month of De- 

cember at Denver 75 cents to 85 
cents higher than at the opening of 
the month. Fat ewes were strong to 50 
cents higher while feeder lambs were 
generally steady. The market was ac- 
tive during the month and trade from 
day to day was satisfactory to the ship- 
pers. 

Receipts totaled 122,546 head com- 
pared to 88,032 head received here in 
December, 1935. For the year, the 
Denver market received a grand total 
of 3,030,000 sheep and lambs, the lar- 
gest number received by any market 
in the country. Thus the Denver mar- 
ket steps into first place as the leading 
sheep market in the world during 1935, 
besting its nearest competitor by near- 
ly 500,000 head. 

Keen competition prevailed at Den- 
ver for sheep and lambs throughout the 
year as a result of buying orders for fat 
lambs for shipment to both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and to many interior 
packers, and the prices were such as to 
attract a large number of sheep and 
lambs to the Denver market. 

Good fat lambs were selling at the 
opening of December at $8. to $8.35, 
with a fair grade at $7.75 to $7.90. At 
the close of the month desirable lambs 
went to packers at $9. to $9.25 witha 
fair kind from $8.50 to $8.90. 

Feeding lambs that sold at $7.90 to 
$8.35 early in the month were bringing 
around $7.75 to $8.25 at the close. The 
supply of feeders, however, was com- 
paratively light at the close of the 
month. 

Ewes that sold at $2. to $4. early in 
December were bringing from $2. to 
$4.25 at the close of the month. 

Colorado was the largest contributor 
of lambs to the Denver market during 
the year, as was to be expected. This 
state sent in 1,300,000 head. Idaho 
came second with 800,000 head, Calif- 
ornia third with 250,000 and Wyoming 
fourth with 230,000. Utah marketed 
140,000 sheep and lambs at Denver, 
while New Mexico sent 130,000 head 
there, and Oregon contributed 100,000 
head. 

Around 550,000 head of choice fat 
lambs went from Denver to Atlantic 
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Coast points for slaughter during the 
year 1936, while many thousands of 
head were taken by interior packers in 
the Middle West, south to Texas and 
west to California. One northern Colo- 
rado lamb finisher sent in two carloads 
of lambs to the Denver market during 
the year. One load went to a slaughter- 
er at San Diego, California and the 
other was sold to a buyer for slaughter 
in New York City. 
W.N. Fulton 


Kansas City 


ECEMBER was an $8 month for 
for lambs. Only in the closing 
days was the $9 price recorded and 
most of the time the prevailing top 
price was $8.75 and under. The aver- 
age for the month was $8.50 and the 
lowest of any month in 1936. However, 
the December close was abeve the Nov- 
ember close and the last half of the 
month made a considerably higher av- 
erage than the first half. 

Generally speaking, December got 
the brunt of short-fed stuff. Northern 
and east central sections made heavy 
shipments of short-fed lambs, but 
southwest markets had only moderate 
supplies. The northern movement was 
caused by the scarcity of finishing 
feeds and was an attempt to clear feed 
lots before adverse weather conditions 
set in. Dry weather the first half of 
December caused a considerable move- 
ment from wheat fields, but the total 
number on wheat pasturage this win- 
ter is comparatively small. Thus as 
far as the central feeding belt is con- 
cerned, the December movement was 
at the expense of future supplies. 

December started with the best 
lambs selling at $8.60 or 25 cents un- 
der the November close. The next few 
days offerings moved at $8.25 down, 
but at the beginning of the second 
week an upturn carried the top to $8.- 
85. A second downturn in the third 
week was followed by an advance that 
uncovered the high point of the month 
at $9.25, or an advance of 40 cents 
over the November close. Two breaks 
and two rallies constituted the price 
swings for the 30-day period. The late 
upturn carried sufficient energy to es- 
tablish the belief that the general mar- 








SECURITY... 
for both is offered 
in policies issued by 





Mr. L. D. Greenwood—208-11 Jennie Rogers 
Bldg., Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Mr. Allen Cameron—515 Title & Trust Bldg., 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Mr. R. F. Cottle—421 Idaho Bldg., Boise, Ida. 

Mr. David Petersen—919 First Nat’l Bank 

Bldg., Ogden, Utah 
. He M. Rollins—Lyman, Wyoming 

Mr. E. J. Sorensen—310 Park Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








HEBER J. GRANT, President - 
BRANCH OFFICES AND GENERAL AGENTS 


COMPANY 





Salt Lake City 


Mr. Roy Utley—310 Park Central Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Geo. A. Zundel—4335 Sacramento Ave., 
Chico, Calif. 

Mr. Thos. H. glia White Bildg., 
Seattle, Washing 

Mr. Archer Wille 605 California Blhdg., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. Thos. L. Smart—202 Wonder Bldg., Reno, 

Nevada 














ket is now on a firm footing and that 
higher prices will prevail during the 
next 90 days. 

The year 1936 developed two dis- 
tinct price levels. In the first six months 
quotations were higher than in the cor- 
responding period in 1935. In the last 
half of the year they were lower than 
the first half and lower than in the 
corresponding six months of 1935. 
However, the average for 1936 was 
practically the same as the previous 
year. Those who had fat spring lambs 
ready for market prior to June came 
out better, financially, than those who 
marketed later, and fed lambs in Janu- 
ary when the top reached $11 made 
good money. Generally speaking 1936 
was not a profitable year for lamb feed- 
ers, but good wool prices went a long 
way toward helping flock owners out of 
a bad situation. Poor crop conditions, 
because of drought, in most of the reg- 
ular winter feeding sections have pro- 
duced an expensive winter feeding sea- 
son and consequently higher prices than 


the present will be required to produce 
a profit on feeding operations. 

December sheep prices fluctuated 
less than lamb prices. Good to choice 
fat ewes sold at $3.75 to $4.50, with 
$4 to $4.50 the prevailing level on the 
close. Good to choice fat yearlings 
brought $7.50 to $8. Numerous bunch- 
es of heavy lambs, freshly shorn, sold 
at $7 to $7.25 or under quotations for 
handy weight yearlings. Mutton de- 
mand was broad all month, doubtless 
reflecting improved conditions in coal 
and steel mill sections of the East. Wool 
prices helped sell aged sheep as the 
dressed product did not have to stand 
the entire burden of first cost. 

The main supply of fed lambs to 
be marketed in the next 90 days is 
east of the Mississippi River and in the 
Rocky Mountains westward. This 
makes the Missouri River Valley and 
the plain states areas the localities of 
the largest decrease. In other words, 
the markets along the Missouri River, 
which make up the group of largest 








©he 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


—_———— 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath .................... 2.50 and up 
































WESTERN SHEEPMEN! 


Step Up Your Sheep Pelt 
| Profits By Selling Them 
To An Ultimate Consumer 


THE ELLIOTT WOOL 
PULLERY, LTD. 


Visit Our Plant at 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


See for Yourself 


We operate one of the most ef- 
ficient and modern wool pulleries 
in the west and are in the market 
for sheep pelts the year round. 
The better you know us, the better 
you'll like us! This outlet should 
be part of your marketing set-up. 


Write, wire or phone for 
quotations 


FOR TOP MARKET PRICES 


AND COURTEOUS TREATMENT, 
SHIP OR BRING YOUR PELTS 


The ELLIOTT WOOL 
PULLERY, LTD. 


Warehouse: 40 North Third West 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ATTENTION 

















sheep slaughterers during the winter 
season, have the main shortage in their 
territory. 

Another feature in the general situa- 
tion is that fat lambs are selling lower 
per pound than cattle or hogs. It looks 
as if supplies of lambs in the first half 
of 1937 will be nearer normal than cat- 
tle or hogs, with the result that dressed 
lamb and mutton will be in a favorable 
position to attract demand from other 
meats. Since lamb tonnage is relative- 
ly small, in relation to beef and pork 
tonnage, it does not take much of an 
expansion in the call for dressed lamb 
to clear the platter. Many trade inter- 
ests are expecting that situation to de- 
velop this winter. 

December sheep receipts, last three 
days estimated, were 88,000, or approx- 
imately 6,000 larger than in December 
1935. The main decrease for the year 
originated in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Colorado, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Texas, Utah and Wyoming, all 
contributed more than in 1935. 

C. M. Pipkin 


St. Joseph 


oe for the month were light 
at all points, the total here for 
28 days being 60,292, compared with 
65,307 for the same number of days 
in November and 81,201 for the same 
period in December last year. There 
was a fair showing of lambs from the 
western states, but the run dropped 
off sharply as compared with last 
month. Near the month’s close several 
shipments of Kansas wheat-field lambs 
arrived and sold at or near the top. 
Compared with the close of Nov- 
ember wool lambs are mostly 50 cents 
higher, while wool clips are around 25 
cents lower. The month opened with 
best native and fed lambs at $8.75, 
and the low point was $8.25 during the 
first week, but from then until the close 
prices were mostly on the upgrade with 
the late top at $9.25 on the 28th. Clip- 
ped lambs were quoted at $7.75@8, 
on late days against $8.15 last month. 
Aged sheep are strong to 25 cents 
higher, fat ewes selling $4,25@4.50 
late in the month, yearlings being quot- 
able around $7.75, 2-year olds up to 
$6.75, and old wethers $5@5.25. 
H. H. Madden 
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STOCKMEN AND TRAPPERS 


Do not sell your Furs, Hides, Sheep Pelts and 
Wool before seeing us—One deal with us will 
convince you that we pay more money. 


POLAR HIDE & FUR CO. 


Phone 3782 181-141 24th St. Ogden, Utah 

















PERFECT 











Sheep Brands 
Stay on a Full Year 


When you brand with MINTRA the job is 
done for a full year--and you have saved half 
the paint and half the labor necessary when 
branding twice a year. A gallon of MINTRA 
Liquid will brand about a third more sheep. 
Never requires thickening. Five standard 


colors. 
* Send postcard for name of nearest 


dealer or warehouse. 








Ellis Paint Co Butte, Mont. 
Arizona Wool Growers Ass’n_- Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salt Lake Hardware Co._Salt Lake City, Utah 

Grand Junction, Colo., and Pocatello, Idaho 
Rohlff Lumber and Supply Co._Casper, Wyo. 
RadfordGroceryCo. Roswell & Carlsbad,N.M. 


\VSbeR-St-baaw ea-balehal Cron 


2500 WALNUT ST DENVER 








With the Women’s 
Auxiliaries 
(Continued from page 33) 


AKER Chapter No. 2 of Ladies 

Auxiliary to Oregon Wool Growers 
met at the home of Mrs, Norman EI- 
litt, December 2, 1936. President 
Mrs. Fred Phillips presided. There 
were 15 members and one visitor pres- 
ent. 

Activities of chapter: Plans for a 
bazaar were discussed but it was de- 
cided that each member would give a 
donation of 50 cents to the general 
fund instead of having a bazaar at 
this time. 

Mrs. Norman Elliott won the at- 
tendance prize. 

After the meeting adjourned games 
were conducted by Mrs. Chas. Colton, 
the prize going to Mrs. Ira Staggs. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Hotel Baker, January 6, 1937. 

Mrs. Louis Osborn, Secretary. 


Tried and Proved Through 
Five Seasons 


4 Beas Morrow County Chapter of 
Ladies Auxiliary to Oregon Wool 
Growers held its regular monthly 
meeting at Lucas Place, December 11, 
1936, with President Mrs. Helen 
Thompson, presiding. 

Thirty-four members and one visitor 
were present. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
elect officers. Mrs. Carrie Beckett 
was named president and Sara E. 
McNamer was elected secretary. 

It was decided that five dollars 
should be given for welfare work. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Lucas Place, January 8, 1937. 

Sara E. McNamer, Secretary 





Monthly Meeting of Salt 
Lake Chapter 


Neon regular monthly meeting of 

the Salt Lake Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers Association was 
held in the form of an open meeting 
at the Lounge of the Belvedere Hotel, 
Monday, December 14, 1936, begin- 
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ning at 2 p.m. The business of the 
day was dispensed with and the time 
taken up in entertainment and a social 
to which the members invited their 
friends. 

Mrs. Julian Neff, president of the 
auxiliary, presided at the meeting and 
introduced the following young mem- 
bers of the Lang Little Artists’ Studio, 
who presented a charming program of 
song and dance numbers: Wyonne 
Mailer, Phyllis Fergeson, Nancy Smith, 
Darlene Kearney, and Richard R. 
Ruff. These little tots charmed the 
ladies with their tapping feet and sweet 
voices. Miss Betty Zimmerman was 
the accompanist. 

Following the dance numbers, Mrs. 
Neff presented Mrs. E. E. Corfman, 
president of the Salt Lake Music 
Council. 

The following musical program was 
given. 

Mrs. Leslie W. Saville, soprano, accom- 
panied by Mrs. D. W. Ensign, both of the 
Opera Appreciation Club, rendered two 
beautiful Christmas numbers. 


Miss Erma Pearson, violinist of Logan, 
Utah, accompanied by Miss Afton Johnson, 


For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


The Easy Running 
Thick Comb 











The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use 
during the past five seasons. Results show 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is 
the comb you need. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 


J. B. Long Company, Frank Roberts, 
Great Falls, Montana. Rangely, Colorado and 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah. 


Lovelock, Nevada. 

ese’ i k Co. 
Newhouse Sheari Ca, Deseret Live Stoc ’ 
Milford, Utah, Ng ©°., Woods Cross, Utah. 


Coffin Sheep Company, Pitchforth & Jensen, 








Yakima, Washington. Elk Springs, Colorado. 





Made and Guaranteed by 


Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 


The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. 

Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
of machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. 


47 Years Making 
Quality Products 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
224 S. W. Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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gave the Second Movement from the Con- 
certo “Romance” by Wienoski and “Ca- 
price” by Vienoues. 

Mr. Robert Cook, pianist, gave a group 
of American numbers from Mac Dowell 
and the “Prelude in C” by Chopin. 

Mrs. Melbourne Romney gave a 
beautiful retold story with a Christmas 
theme. 

A motion picture entitled “The 
Seven Wonders of Wool” was shown 
to the enjoyment of all members 
present. 

Following the program, tea was 
served from a beautiful table decorated 
in the Christmas manner, to the mem- 
bers and their friends, by the hostesses 
of the day. Mrs, J. R. Edgheill was 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the affair. 

The Homemade Products and Gift 
Box booth under the care of Mrs. M. 
A. Smith and Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
and an able committee, disposed of the 
many useful kitchen products and 
the miscellaneous gifts donated by the 
members, to the enrichment of the 
chapter’s treasury. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Secretary 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 12) 


There has been no contracting of 
1937 wools in this section during De- 
cember. 

Lack of funds to finance the work 
of the Biological Survey is the cause 
of the big increase in coyotes during 
the last two or three years. 

Interest rates range from 6 to 8 per 
cent. I have not heard of any liquida- 
tion of sheep outfits. 

Herman Oliver 


Harper 


The weather has been mild and sheep 
are doing well (December 25). There 
is plenty of grass, but no strength in 
it; water is short. Hay is $6. a ton. 

Contracts on 1937 wools have been 
made at 30 to 32 cents for fine wools 
and up to 35 cents for crossbreds. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
in 1937 is about 10 per cent short of 
that of the previous season. About 25 
per cent of the ewes are five years old 











“DUKE” 
Undefeated Champion 








JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 





Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Ewes, Single or Car Lots 
Prices That Will Suit the Purchaser 


JOHN K. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


Our Improved 
Rambouillets 


Will Always Increase 
Your Flocks and 
Profits. 


Our rams and ewes are out- 
standing. They are large, smooth, 
blocky, and have a fine long 
staple fleece—the kind we all 
are striving for. 


MADSEN 


PHONE 174 

















and up; about the usual number of 
lambs were kept last fall for stock 
ewes. 

Regular banks are looking for good 
loans to sheepmen; they are charging 
7 per cent interest. The Production 
Credit Association is loaning money at 
5 per cent. I think all stockmen should 
stay with the P. C. A. If they don’t. 
they will regret it when we have an- 
other depression, which will come soon- 
er or later. 

There are more coyotes around here 
than in previous years. There aren't 
enough trappers at work. 

Anna W. Medlin 


CALIFORNIA 


Dry weather has continued over 
most of the state, light showers in scat- 
tered places being inadequate for im- 
mediate needs nearly everywhere. How- 
ever, in the last week more rains came 
to coast counties generally, improving 
the situation somewhat. Seasonal tem- 
peratures have prevailed. Pasturage in 
fields and forage on ranges have been 
scarce, and livestock have done only 
fairly well. 

Santa Rosa 


California has had the driest fall in 
many years; practically no rain in the 
central and northern part until today 
(December 26). It is now raining 
hard. No green feed has started. The 
normal rainfall for this section is 
around eight inches, but up until the 
last day or two we had not had an 
inch. Therefore, our winter ranges are 
very short now, but should improve 
with the present rain. People that are 
situated so they can feed have been 
feeding, but on ranges that are not 
fixed for feeding, there will be some 
loss in ewes and lambs. 

Lambing has started in many of the 
bands; in some it is halfway through 
by now. Our weather conditions in 
the next two months, warm or cold, 
will have a great deal to do with our 
lamb crop. 

Hay is $20. to $25. per ton baled. 

The number of ewes kept is about 
the same as one year ago, but there will 
be a heavier loss this year. 



















January, 1937 
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LAMBING GROUND FOR 
SALE 


2500 Acres 


Stream Runs through Center. 
Carries 1300 Ewes for 
Lambing Season. 


With or Without Forest Permit. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











BOOTS<¢SADDLES 


BUY direct and save money. Long 
wifering Boot . Comfortable 
60 years exper 
sure to get our 
teday 


WESTERN SADDLE MFG. CO. 
1651 Larimer Se. Deaver, Cole. 

















W. S. HANSEN 
Breeder of 
Registered Rambouillet Sheep 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 





Our Undefeated Grand Champion Ewe 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep..$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 

and Wool 3.00 
Sampson’s Range Sheep and 

Pasture Management 

Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Plants 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 


For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














Coyotes are very scarce. The Bio- 
logical Survey is the only agency fitted 
to handle the coyote question. Too 
much praise cannot be given this group. 
A few years ago many outfits had to 
corral their sheep every night and in 
some sections had to stop raising them. 
Now the government trappers have just 
about cleaned this part of the country 
of coyotes. 

Leslie L. Crane 


NEVADA 

Cold weather the first ten days was 
followed by much milder weather un- 
til the last week or ten days, when it 
turned much colder again. Precipita- 
tion, mostly in the form of snow, was 
very light, and inadequate, leaving 
sheep on the winter range greatly in 
need of moisture. Most livestock have 
continued in good condition and, with 
the light to moderate snow which came 
in the last week, will be enabled to 
reach better forage generally. 


UTAH 

Moderately cold weather prevailed 
the first ten days followed by abnor- 
mally mild weather until Christmas, 
after which it turned somewhat colder. 
Timely rains occurred with snow at 
the higher elevations, and general snow- 
fall came in the last week to benefit 
animals on the public domain. Live- 
stock continued to forage in a few 
fields until Christmas, when the snow 
cover necessitated more intensive feed- 
ing. Most animals have been in fairly 
good condition through the month. 


Salt Lake City 

There is good feed at present on the 
winter range, but it is very dry. Hay 
is selling around $7. and $8. a ton. 

I think about the same number of 
ewes have been bred to lamb in 1937 
as last year. The ages are good and 
more lambs were kept last fall for 
stock purposes. 

Both fine and crossbred wools of the 
1937 clip have been contracted at 34 
cents around here. 

Sheepmen can borrow money at 5 
per cent. There seems to be some move 
on the part of the regular banks to in- 
crease their loans to sheepmen. A few 
cases of forced liquidation of sheep 
outfits have been reported. 


The 
American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ 
Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws 
of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 


Over 350,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 


In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 


President— 


W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President— 


J. B. Webb, Route 6, Box 322, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary-Treasurer— 


Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, 
Ohio 


Directors 


Arlington, Ohio 
Crawford, Nebr. 
Ozona, Texas 
Collinston, Utah 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Woodland, Calif. 


Joseph H. King 
Frank Bullard 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 


address the Secretary. 














American Corriedale Assn. 


The best breed for combined lamb 
and wool production. 
Association organized in 1915. Membership 
fee $10. Registration fee 50 cents. 
President, Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. ; 
Vice President, L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Director, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredrick S. Hultz, 1007 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyoming. 


Advisory 


scesesseeeeeeeeeeeee. Morgantown, W. Va. 
.-----.-College Station, Tex. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
McMinnville, Oregon 
Dubois, Idaho 
H. D. Mitchell ..Cimarron, New Mexico 
Kenesaw. Nebraska 

Carl A. Henkel... Mason City, Iowa 
M. H. Karker....................Barrington, Illinois 
A. C. Gould..................Estelline, South Dakota 

For Booklet Address the Secretary 


R. W. Phillips... 
Stanley Smith 











KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 
RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie, Wyoming 


Yearling Rambouillet Ewe—Champion at Port- 
land International. Weight 233 pounds. Sired 
by Briggs 2081, pure d by us at the 
National Ram Sale. 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram—Champion at 

Portland International and Denver Stock Show. 

Weight 311 pounds. King Bros. Ce. 2770, 
sired by Imported Guthrie C.-28-8. 


We Offer 
For the Season’s Trade 


2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 


Since the state bounty on coyotes 
was removed and the price of furs has 
dropped, there has been a rapid rise in 
coyote numbers. 

L. R. Steadman 


Manti 

The winter range feed has been good 
and sheep on our allotment have done 
very well. We have had good weather 
during December. From $6.50 to $7. is 
the range on alfalfa hay in the stack. 

None of the Manti wools have been 
contracted that I know of. 

Most of the ewes here are from one 
to five years in age, with about the 
usual number of ewe lambs retained 
last fall to make replacements. The 
number of bred ewes is about the 
same as it was last year. 

I haven’t heard of any liquidations 
of sheepmen around here. Wool grow- 
ers can get money at 8 per cent. 

Coyotes are less numerous, due to 
the extensive trapping that has been 
done in recent years. 

Charles H. Shand 


COLORADO 


Livestock have remained in good con- 
dition as a rule, as temperatures have 
been moderate, and snows have not 
been heavy, nor entirely lacking in most 
sections. More moisture is needed, 
however, nearly everywhere. Some of 
the livestock have been moved from 
southeastern sections because of the 
scarcity of forage, due to dry weather. 


Hotchkiss 

Weather conditions have been extra 
good during December, but feed on the 
winter range is poor. Alfalfa hay can 
be had at $6. a ton. 

The ewe bands are about the same 
size as they were a year ago and of 
medium ages. About 10 per cent more 
ewe lambs were held back last fall by 
sheepmen for stock ewes than in 1935. 

The range of prices in contracts for 
1937 wools, both fine and crossbred, 
runs from 30 to 35 cents. 

Most of the sheepmen have been 
getting their money through the Pro- 
duction Credit Association at 5 per cent 
interest. Very few loans are being 
made by the regular banks to wool 
growers. No liquidation has been forced 
in this district. 
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MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and. hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASjS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 














>a 5% 


THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If you want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
.REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Brougton, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas, 
LAFAYETTE, -IND. 

















ADAGE DD Os 


| HAMPSHIRES 


| The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- } 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of _ constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 

WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 


72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
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Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age, 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 
Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary- 
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UNION STOCK YARDS 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


2 


Your Home Market for 
Livestock — Owned and 
Operated by Local Stock- 


men. 


Fat and Feeder Stock 


in good demand. 
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ULIVER LAMB CARRIER 


The Only Successful Lamb Carrier 
on the Market 


JOHN DAY HARDWARE CO. 
John Day, Oregon 

















Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
7384 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 


Not having a sufficient number of 
hunters and trappers at work here, we 
have more coyotes troubling us than 
was the case three years ago. 

L. L. Lewis 


First View... 

The winter to cate (December 30) 
in eastern Colorado. has been. very 
mild, with .just enough moisture to 
keep the grass in good condivicn, 

Sheep are doiag well‘and -very little 
oil cake has been fed so far. No al- 
falfa hay is raised in this section, but 
it can be trucked in for about $16. a 
ton. 

I will have 10 per cent more ewes 
to lamb next spring and I also kept 
one third more ewe lambs for stock 
ewes. Our ewes are of good ages, since 
we sold all the old ones at $2.50 to $3 
a head last fall. 

Coyotes do not bother us as hunters 
keep them killed off by running them 
down with autos and hounds. 

I do not know of any forced liquida- 
tion of sheep outfits. Nor have any 
1937 wools been contracted yet. 

We are paying 5 per cent interest on 
money for operating expenses. Herders 
are getting from $25. to $30. a month 
and board. Pasture land leases for 4 
to 8 cents per acre, according to condi- 
tion. 

John Lange 


NEW MEXICO 


Livestock have been in fairly good 
condition in most sections, but it has 
been much too dry everywhere; and 
some cold weather added to the incle- 
mency in places. The temperatures 
were, however, not severely low, and 
with an occasional mild day, were nct 
hard on livestock. The principal mois- 
ture came in the first week, since which 
time there has been little worth men- 
tioning. 

Cuba 

Weather and feed conditions are 
fair (December 30). Alfalfa hay in the 
stack can be bought at $8. a ton. 

Fewer ewes have been bred than a 
year ago; their ages are good and 
about the usual number of ewe lambs 
were -held back last fall for stock ewes. 
No wool, that I know of, has been con- 
tracted in this section. 
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AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can ve diawu by car ur saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for detaile and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 

















IF YOU HAVE FOR SALE 
OR 
WANT TO PURCHASE 
RAMS, EWES, FAT OR 
FEEDER LAMBS 


Telephone or Write 


ATLAS OLYMPIA COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
P. O. Box 367 Oakdale, California 
Tel. 226F2 - 56F2 
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Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 
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I have not heard of any of the banks 
making more loans to sheepmen. There 
have been a few, but not many, cases 
of forced liquidations in the sheep busi- 
ness of this country. Five per cent is 
the prevailing interest rate. 

Coyotes are quite numerous in this 
district and they do a lot of damage to 
sheep. Heavy losses have occurred. We 
should have more help from the gov- 
ernment in handling this problem. 

Alfredo I. Montoya 


ARIZONA 

A few light, local showers occurred 
early in the month, and again in the 
last week more rain came but as a rule 
there has been too little for general 
needs, and pastures and ranges would 
in most cases be improved by more 
moisture. Temperatures have not been 
severe, and have thus been rather fav- 
orable for livestock. As a rule winter 
range conditions are satisfactory and 
livestock are in good shape. 

Higley 

Winter range feed is fair and weather 
conditions are improving (December 
30). Ten dollars is the price quoted on 
alfalfa hay in the stack. 

A few more ewes have been bred to 
lamb in 1937 than a year ago. More 
ewe lambs were also held over by 
sheepmen last fall to use as stock ewes; 
the average age of the breeding bands 
is good. 

There has been no recent contract- 
ing of 1937 wools here. 

Coyotes are on the increase; we need 
more cooperation to get the best of 
this problem. 

Leo Ellsworth 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Beneficial showers occurred gener- 
ally the first week, with temperatures 
mild enough to promote a little forage 
growth for a week or so; but the wea- 
ther has been quite dry since the first 
week, and moderately cold since the 
first ten days or two weeks, which has 
not been the best condition for the 
ranges. Livestock, however, are doing 
fairly well. 

Streeter 

I enjoy reading the National Wool 
Grower. I read it from cover to cover 
and particularly like “Around the 
Range Country,” for it gives me an 


idea on what sheepmen in other states 
are doing. 

We have plenty of feed here and the 
weather has been mild up to date (De- 
cember 28). 

The ewes bred for spring lambing 
are about the same in number as a 
year ago. Quite a few sheepmen bought 
aged ewes and are going to lamb them 
out. ‘ 
Only. a very few clips have been 
contracted and they brought 35 cents. 

We are paying from 7 to 8 per cent 
for borrowed money and I have not 
heard of any liquidation of sheepmen 
by their creditors. The banks are in- 
creasing the extent of their loans to 
sheepmen. 

Never before has our county (Ma- 
son) wintered so many sheep as this 
year. 

Ben Pluemeke 
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COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 
Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah 43 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 35 

John Day Hardware Co., John Day, Oregon, 

(Lamb Carrier) 
Minehart Traylor Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., 








2500 Walnut St. . 





Salt Lake City, Utah 
FEEDS 
Ogden, Utah 

HIDES AND FUR 
Greenband Hide & Fur Co., Ogden, Utah............... 35 
Polar Hide & Fur Co., Ogden, Utah 


Globe Mills, 





LAND 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Atlas Olympia Co., Oakdale, Calif 
Beneficial Life Insurance Co., Salt Lake City 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel. Co 
Ogden Pioneer Days, Ogden, Utah 
Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Salt Lake Engraving Co.. Salt Lake City, Utah 43 
PACKERS 
Swift & Co 1 
SADDLES AND HARNESS 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer wt. 
Denver = —s 














SHEARING “MACHINERY 

Chicago ~~ Shaft Co. (Western = 

224 S. W. Temple, Salt Lake City)................ 

STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards. 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
WwooL 

The Elliott Wool Pullery, Ltd., 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Merrion and Wilkins, Ogden, Utah 
Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, Oregon 


SHEEP 


Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont 

W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 

King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 

J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, 
BREED ASSOCIATIONS 

American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio............ _ 

American Corriedale, Laramie, 

American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich...... 

American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio. 

American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana 

American Suffolk, Moscow, Idaho 
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Sonora 

It is warm (December 29) and feed 
conditions are mighty good. 

During December some 1937 wools 
were contracted at 35 and 36 cents, net 
to growers. 

Breeding has been done on about the 
same scale as a year ago, most of the 
ewes being of good ages. 

I haven’t heard of any forced liqui- 
dations in the sheep business around 
here. Five per cent is the usual interest 
charged wool growers for borrowed 
money. There seems to be a tendency 
on the part of bankers to extend their 
loans to sheepmen. 

Virgil J. Powell 





Addition to Northwest 


Forest Experiment Station 


ANGE studies have been added to 

the program of the Pacific North- 

west Forest Experiment Station as a 
result of a small appropriation for this 
purpose by the last Congress, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Thornton 
T. Munger, the director. This depart- 
ment will devote its activities to studies 
of grazing and range management on 
forests and adjacent areas, with a view 
to improvement in the ranges and a 
more prosperous and stable grazing in- 
dustry. The work will be concentrated 
largely on the national forests of east- 
ern Oregon and eastern Washington. 

The neighboring federal forest and 
range experiment stations, with head- 
quarters in Berkeley, California, Mis- 
soula, Montana, and Ogden, Utah, all 
have had for some time departments of 
range studies. 

Mr. G. D. Pickford has been selected 
to head up this department and has 
been transferred from similar work at 
the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station in Ogden. Mr. 
Pickford is a graduate of Iowa State 
College in the class of 1926 and has 
since had experience, first as a forest 
ranger, and for the last seven years 00 
research in range problems in the inter 
mountain region. He, therefore, comes 
well prepared to inaugurate research 
looking toward better use and mainte- 
nance of Oregon’s and Washington's 
forest ranges. 





